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Would *50to... 
$300 help you 


. . Clear up your debts? 





. go home for Thanksgiving? 
. have that dental work done? 
. pay for anecessary operation? 


. buy needed books or clothing? 


$¢¢¢¢ @ 


. help a friend or relative who is out of work ? 


id 


If you need money urgently, get it now, before it is too 
late. You may get it pleasantly and economically from 
Household, on your own signature alone. No assign- 
ments will be taken and your school authorities will 
not be notified. 


Save nearly */2 


By lending to hundreds of thousands of people every 
year (Household is America’s foremost family finance 
organization) we can afford to charge nearly % less 
than the usual small loan rate on loans above $100 
up to $300. You know exactly what you have to pay, 
for we make no extra charges of any kind. You get 
the full amount of your loan in cash. Charges are 
figured only on the balance due and for the actual 
length of time the loan is kept, which may be twenty 
months or less. 

Household loans are made quickly and conven- 
iently by mail. Just send the coupon for information. 
There’s no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 





GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
Hill Arcade Building 


JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 
PEORIA—3rd Floor 

Lehmann Building 
ROCKFORD— 2nd Floor 

Rockford National Bank Building 
ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor 

Safety Building 
SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 

10th Floor, Myers Building 
W AUKEGAN—3rd Floor 

Waukegan National Bank Building 


ALTON—7th Floor 
First National Bank Building 


AURORA—4th Floor 
Mercantile Block 


BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor 
Durley Building 


CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor 
Lincoln Building 


DECATUR-—4th Floor 
Citizens Building 


FREEPORT—3rd Floor 
Tarbox Building 


MAI L 7.8 tS COUPON 


to one of above offices 


Name 


Street.... RA 4 £tescnw sere cnenseun 
Home Phone... .. 


Amount | wish to borrow $........ 


or put me to any expense. 
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No, 500 Mucilage, teachers everywhere are find 
ing this popular mucilage the cleanest and finest 
adhesive for all school room purposes 

Sold everywhere at 10c the bottle. 


SANFORD MANUFACTURING Co. 
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@ A New Basal Series | 
of Work Type Readers | 


THE NEW 
SILENT READERS 


By WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 
ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND and 
ETHEL MALTBY GEHRES 





Pre-Primer: Tots and Toys 
Primer: 
Book ] : 
Book 2: 
Book 3: 
Book 4: 
Book 5: 


Pets and Playmates 
Growing Up 

New Friends 

The Wonder World 
Facts and Fancies 
Whys and Wherefores 


Book 6: Scouting Through 
Book 7: Pioneer Trails 
Book 8: The Round-Up 


Vay we send you complete information? 
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Illinois Association of High School Librarians 


HE Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians will hold its 
seventh annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, November 
19-21, 1931. It meets as a section of 
the Illinois High School Conference 
for the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests of high-school libraries in IIli- 
nois. Here the high-school librarians 


of the state meet to discuss common 
problems and plans. 

Guests are welcome at all regular 
meetings of the Association and it is 
hoped that all Illinois high-school 
librarians and especially teacher- 
librarians will accept the invitation to 
attend and to become members. 

The following is the program for 
this meeting. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTION PROGRAM 
November 20, Friday 
Bertram French, Danville, Chairman 


MORNING 


Report of the Illinois State Meeting............ 


ancnianuinideidal Miss Louise Fisher, High School Librarian, Peoria High School, Peoria 


Reading Lists: 


Miss Lillian B. Teeter, English Teacher, East St. Louis High School. 
Miss Annie Batchelder, H. S. Librarian, Marshall High School, Chicago. 


Leisure Time Reading.... 





Miss Dorothy Hinman, ‘English “Teacher, Tl. State Normal University, Normal 
Miss Edith Van Eman, H. S. Librarian, Evanston Twp. High School, Evanston 


Juvenile Books Worthy of a Place on High School Reading Lists... 
..Miss Adah Whitcomb, Library Supervisor of School Department, ‘Chicago 


ametiieee 1 o’clock—University of Illinois Woman’s Club, 1201 West Oregon Street 


AFTERNOON 
Business meeting, election of officers, report of committees. 


School Library Opportunities....................... 
Joseph F. Gonnelly, District Superintendent, Board of Education, Chicago 





ne DOGG. necenetencerinee Zaidee B. Vosper, Editor of the A. L. A. Booklist, Chicago 








Standards for Girls’ Athletics 


=~ these days of rapid changes in 
industry and increasing leisure for 
all classes, it becomes extremely vital 
that all educational institutions should 
give Physical Education an important 
place in their curriculums. 


Nowhere in the school program is 
there more opportunity to develop 
healthy minds and well conditioned 
bodies than imthe Physical Education 
Department. 


-For years the Women’s Division, 
National Amateur Athletic Federation 
has worked to promote sports for all 
rather than a chosen few; has empha- 
sized intramural programs instead of 
interscholastic, and has had the pleas- 
ure of watching this idea permeate 
into universities, colleges and second- 
ary schools until the ideals bid fair to 
sweep the country. Miss Mabel Lee’s 
recent survey of interscholastic ath- 
leties in ninety-eight women’s colleges 
gives a most satisfactory picture of 
the increasing emphasis on intramur- 
al programs and the determination of 
women educators to keep their sports 
on a sane educational basis free from 


commercialization and over-emphasis 
and entirely wholesome. 

At the annual meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Division, National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, held in April, its 
Platform was reworded and now 
reads as follows: 


Platform 

The Women’s Division, National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation of America aims 
to: 

1. Promote such programs of athletic 
activities for all girls and women as shall 
meet their needs, and as shall stimulate 
interest in activities that are suited to 
all ages and capacities. 

2. Promote competition that stresses 
enjoyment of sport and the development 
of good sportsmanship and character 
rather than those types that emphasize 
the making and breaking of records and 
the winning of championships for the en- 
joyment of spectators or for the athletic 
reputation or commercial advantage of 
institutions and organizations. 

3. Promote interest in awards for ath- 
letic accomplishment that have little or 
no intrinsic value. 

4. Promote educational publicity that 
places the emphasis upon sport and its 
values rather than upon the competitors. 

5. Promote the use of suitable cos- 
tumes for athletic activities. 
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6. Promote the provision of sanitary 
and adequate environment and facilities 
for athletic activities. 

7. Promote the apportionment of ade 
quate time allotment for a physical edy- 
cation program such as shall meet the 
needs of the various age groups for 
growth, development and the maintenance 
of physical fitness. 

8. Promote the training and employ. 
ment of women administrators, leaders 
and officials who are qualified to assume 
full responsibility for the physica! edy- 
cation and recreation of girls and women. 

9. Protect the health of girls and wom- 
en through the promotion of medical ex- 
aminations and medical ‘follow-up’ as a 
basis for participation in athletic com- 
petition, and of a system of supervision 
that shall assure a reasonable and sane 
attitude toward participation in activities 
at times of temporary physical unfitness. 

10. Protect athletic activities for girls 
and women from the dangers attendant 
upon competition that involves travel, 
and from their commercialization by in- 
terest in gate receipts. 

11. Promote the general adoption of 
approved rules for the conduct of ath- 
letics and games for girls and women. 

12. Promote the study of the existing 
rules of all sports to the end that they 
may be changed to meet the specific needs 
of girls and women. 

The Federation, which is nation- 
wide in its scope, has its offices at 303 
West 42d Street, New York City. 
Membership is open to any individual 
or organization that believes in the 
ideals of the Federation and is en- 
deavoring to promote its standards. 
There is a State Chairman and a com- 
mittee in every state and they are 
glad to assist with any problems of 
girls’ athletics. 

The Illinois Chairman is Miss Alma 

Wylie, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 
The National Field Secretary is 
Miss Anne Frances Hodgkins, and re- 
quests for her services should be ad- 
dressed to the New York Office. 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 


The Illinois City Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Urbana, Wednes 
day and Thursday, November 18 and 19. 





Illinois High School Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, November 19, 
20 and 21. 





Illinois Association of Deans of Women, 
annual meeting, Evanston, December 4 
and 5. 

The Illinois State Teachers Association, 
seventy-eighth annual meeting, Spring- 
field, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 28, 29 and 30. 





South Gentral Division, |.S.T.A., annual 
meeting, Springfield, March 3 and 4. 
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Why Textbooks are Dull 


By 


EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 
Professor of Books, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


T IS less than five hun- 

dred years ago that 

movable types were in- 

vented, which made pos- 
sible the printed book of to- 
day, the modern newspaper 
and magazine, and popular 
education. The growth of 
civilization during these five 
centuries has been more rap- 
id than during the previous 
five thousand years. Who 
ean deny that the printed 
book has played a large part 
in this progress? Back of the 
printed book, of course, is that unde- 
feated army of ‘‘twenty-six little lead 
soldiers,’’ first marshalled by that 
courageous dreamer, John Gutenberg, 
in 1450. What a marvelous story 
could be written of the victories of 
this tiny army of lead soldiers over 
ignorance, superstition, and tyranny! 

If books have been so great a factor 
in the past in changing the face of 
the world and the thoughts of men, 
why are they so lightly regarded to- 
day? Time was when to own a few 
books was a mark, not merely of in- 
telligence, but of character and 
wealth. During the middle ages in 
order to borrow a book from a library 
or even from a friend, one had to 
put up collateral for its safe return 
or even to pledge his life for it. 

How few teachers or college pro- 
fessors realize that they hold. within 
their hands this touchstone of inspira- 
tion and progress. To many of them, 
books are merely ‘‘tools’’ by the use 
of which they earn their daily wage. 
To their pupils they sometimes be- 
come weapons of torture. 

There is no reason why textbooks 
should be so deadly. Even facts are 
fascinating when presented in rela- 
tion to each other and to life. It is 
because we have isolated facts and 
shut them up in compartments labeled 
“chemistry,’’ ‘‘history,’’ or ‘‘geom- 
etry,’’ that they have become so terri- 
fying. A fact is significant as we come 
to understand its relation to other 
facts. 

I well remember the day when our 
high-school instructor in physics sent 


The author of this article says: “After’ 
spending thirty years as a publisher of 
textbooks, I find myself by a process of re- 
incarnation, a ‘professor of books.’ This has 
given me time for meditation and repent- 
ance for some of the crimes I unwittingly 
committed in my previous existence.” 


the entire class into confusion by ask- 
ing one after another, ‘‘ What does the 
barometer reading of twenty-nine 
inches for today signify?’’ Here was 
a scientific fact. Yet not one of us 
could tell what it meant. It meant 
nothing because it was isolated. After 
teasing us for a time he asked, ‘‘ What 
would the barometer reading of 
twenty-nine inches for today signify, 
if I told you that yesterday at this 
hour it read thirty inches?’’ Immedi- 
ately we discovered the profound 
truth that it is the relationship of 
things that gives them meaning. 

It seems to me that one of the rea- 
sons why textbooks have been so dry 
is that their writers have had depart- 
ment-store minds. They have accu- 
mulated their facts, as shown by their 
Ph. D. degrees; they have organized 
their facts within their chosen field 
but they have not related these facts 
to those found in other compartments. 
History was history and physics was 
physics. Popular education demands 
capsule education and the textbook 
writers have kindly supplied the 
capsules. 

The least important fact in the 
world’s history is in some way related 
to the lives of boys and girls of today, 
if we only had telescopic minds to see 
its relationship. For example, why is 
it that when wé have a Roman alpha- 
bet, we have Arabic numerals? Nowa- 
days, we use the Roman numerals 
only when when we want a decorative 
date line. 

Our modern alphabet was devised 
by that hardy little nation of Phoeni- 
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cians that for one thousand 
years from 1500 B. C. to 500 
B. C. maintained their na- 
tional integrity on a little 
strip of land thirty-five miles 
in width at its widest point 
and two hundred miles long, 
at the northeastern corner 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Being inventors, traders, 
and explorers, they were the 
Yankees of their day and 
needed a simple business al- 
phabet, based on sound and 
not on sight as in the case 
of picture-writing. The result is 
our phonetic alphabet. When the 
Greeks became sufficiently civilized 
to want to write things down in 
place of remembering them, they ap- 
propriated fifteen of the Phoenician 
letters and added six more. When the 
Romans became vaccinated with what 
we call ‘“‘civilization,’’ they appro- 
priated twenty letters of the alphabet 
and added four more. When our An- 
glo-Saxon forbears took on ‘‘cul- 
ture,’’ they stole the entire Phoeni- 
cian alphabet, together with their 
clumsy numerals. 

The Romans counted on the fingers 
of one hand in units of five, counting 
each finger a ‘‘digit.’’ The V between 
the thumb and forefinger indicating 
five. Having counted two fives, they 
indicated the total of two V’s, one 
upside down, like a capital X. 

These were the only numerals in 
common use in Europe until the 
Arabs, under the fiery leadership of 
Mohamet, fought their way along the 
northern coast of Africa until they 
reached the Straight of Gibraltar, 
across which they stepped into Spain 
to remain as conquerors for 700 years. 
It was not until the year 732 that 
they were defeated at the famous 
battle of Tours and began their long 
and bloody retreat eastward. 

Now, the Moors were great mathe- 
maticians and astronomers. For cen- 
turies they had lived under the stars 
and had begun to solve the riddle of 
the physical universe. Unlike the 
Romans, they counted by tens, indi- 

(Continued on Page 97) 





By 
PHYLLIS PROSSER 


HE Southern Illinois Normal 

has been from its very begin- 

ning a vital factor in the life of 

Illinois’ so-called Egypt. The 
school’s first building was erected in 
1874 on the present campus site in 
Carbondale but was almost complete- 
ly destroyed by fire in 1883. In those 
nine years the institution proved it- 
self so necessary that activities were 
at once resumed in temporary quar- 
ters while workmen were restoring 
the original building. 

The restored building was com- 
pleted in 1887 and is the present Main 
Building situated in the middle of the 
eampus. Surrounding this are the 
ever increasing number of new build- 
ings that make up a campus so beauti- 
ful that it leads the list of Egypt’s 
sights. There are nine buildings in all, 
including a model Woman’s Building, 
an impressive Auditorium, a _ well 
equipped Gymnasium, and a Chemi- 
eal and Manual Arts Building that 
rivals any in the Middle West. 


Teacher Training and Placements 


The dignity of its buildings and the 
fine traditions of its past do not alone 
make up the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University of today. The 
present college is much greater; it is 
more a place of activities and accom- 


The New Gymnasium, well equipped to accommodate both men’s and women’s Physical Education 


Southern Illinois 


Fifth in a Series 
About the Teachers 


Colleges of Illinois 


plishments, a place of deeds rather 
than of sights. 

Founded for the primary purpose 
of preparing teachers, this school has 
concentrated its activities on such 
training. The standards of the school 
have been consistently raised to meet 
the needs of the state; and the South- 
ern Illinois Teachers College has been 
listed as one of the fully accredited 
Colleges and Universities by the 
North Central Association, and has 
received Class A rating by the Ameri- 


State Normal University 


ean Association of Teachers Colleges 
and the University of Illinois. 


In 1907 the legislative assembly 
amended the charter of the school 
permitting it to grant degrees, but 
the school did not attempt to do sen- 
ior college work in anything like a 
comprehensive way until 1922; today, 
however, it is ranked as a teachers 
college. Since 1922 degrees have been 
conferred upon five hundred thirteen 
students. 


a eee SSS 





The New Chemical and Manual Arts Building built at an expense of $225,000 and housing 
some of the best equipped laboratories in the Middle West 
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Students are divided into two-year 
or normal students and the four-year 
or college group. Those finishing the 
four-year course are granted a Bache- 
lor of Education degree ; and those in 
the Junior College are eligible for a 
teacher’s certificate after two years 
of satisfactory work. It is logical that 
as the school’s standards have risen, 
the Senior College enrollment has ir.- 
ereased. The school encourages stn- 
dents to take the four-year course and 
in the 1931 June Commencement 
there were ninety-three degrees 
granted. 

Theoretically, at least, every teach- 
er-training institution is built around 
a practice school. The faculty of the 
Southern Illinois Teachers College in 
charge of practice teaching includes 
thirty-one members who devote full 
time to the practice school, twenty- 
eight eritics and three supervisors. In 
addition, one faculty member devotes 
one-fourth of his time as high-school 
principal; five others devote from 
one-fourth to one-half of their time 
to practice work; three students 
spend from one-fourth to one-half of 
their time assisting in practice work; 
and one student works half time as 
stenographer-secretary. Practically 
one-third of the faculty does work in 
connection with the training school, 
as compared with the two-thirds who 
give regular collegiate courses. At 
present, of the six members of the col- 
lege faculty on leave of absence work- 
ing toward higher degrees, three are 
members of the practice department. 
During the past summer more than a 
dozen members of the practice depart- 
ment took work toward higher de- 
grees. 
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North side of the Shryock Auditorium, named for President Shryock, who is beginning 
his nineteenth year as president of the Southern Illinois State Normal University. 


That the heart of the teachers col- 
lege is the training school is well 
shown from the above. The work of 
the training school serves to unify 
and supplement the work of the other 
collegiate departments, especially 
through its demonstration and obser- 
vation facilities. Contacts are also 
made through the training school with 
many homes in the community. 

The training school system of the 
Southern [Illinois Teachers College 
is composed of four major units, 
unified under a supervisor of practice 
teaching. The first of these units, the 
senior high school, including grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve with nearly a 
hundred enrolled, is located on the 
college campus and provides practice 
facilities for those in the four-year 
course. The next of these units, the 
Allyn School, grades one to nine with 
an enrollment of nearly two hundred, 
is divided into an elementary section 


of six grades and a junior high school 
section of three grades. In the latter, 
practice training is also given to four- 
year course students; the lower six 
grades provide opportunity for those 
finishing the two-year course to prac- 
tice. All of these campus units give 
opportunity for testing and demon- 
stration. 

The Brush Elementary School is 
part of the Carbondale school system. 
Nine rooms of this building, with their 
two hundred fifty pupils, provide ad- 
ditional practice for the junior col- 
lege students. The Rural Training 
Department includes five rural 
schools in the vicinity of the college 
and furnishes training for those two- 
year students who are preparing to 
teach in the country. 

Three years ago when the new 
chemistry building was under con- 


struction, a room was specially de- 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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A campus scene giving a glimpse of the Main Building 





The Need of Trained Teachers for 
Physically Handicapped Children 


By 


CHARLES W. 
CONRAD 


HE purpose of this study was 

to formulate some plans and 

make an attempt at a curricu- 

lum for a training center for 
teachers of physically handicapped 
children, to fit into a college or uni- 
versity already having an orthopedic 
department and facilities for giving 
the teacher practical work before go- 
ing out into the field to teach and 
take care of these unfortunate chil- 
dren. 


Three universities in the State of 
Illinois were visited for the purpose 
of finding out what was or was not 
offered and what should or should not 
be offered for this special training. 
Public-school systems from the small- 
est community to the largest city 
(Chicago) were studied. In the insti- 
tutions of higher learning teachers, 
heads of departments, deans, and 
presidents were asked to contribute. 
The teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents in the public 
schools were also interviewed. Again, 
the teachers of the physically handi- 
capped were asked as to what they ex- 
pected to find in a curriculum that 
would help them most in their work. 
In addition to these, State officials 
were consulted. The first group gave 
the ‘‘theory’’ of the situation while 
the second and third groups informed 
the investigator of the actual needs of 
those dealing with the physically 
handicapped children in the finding, 
curing, training, placing, and follow- 
up. Then too, catalogs and letters of 
the class A colleges and universities 
offering a course or courses in plans 
and methods for the training of teach- 
ers for this class of pupils were 
studied. 

In view of the facts presented be- 
low it is conclusive that there is a 
great demand for trained teachers to 
take care of the physically handi- 
capped children (orthopedic cripples) 
and that it has not been possible for 
the teacher to secure all the training 


she or the community demands. The 
importance of this training is further 
evidenced by the organization of a 
department in the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, "for the purpose of giving assist- 
ance with the many orthopedic prob- 
lems that come up for the untrained 
teacher, supervisor, and school ad- 
ministrator. With only one class A 
college in the country offering no 
more than a year of study to benefit 
the orthopedic cripple it would be a 
boon to these unfortunates if a col- 
lege or university would introduce 
such training. 


The following report is offered as 
the findings and conclusions of this 
study and investigation. 





When committees of the White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection reported their findings 
as to the number of children who are 
physically or mentally handicapped to 
such a degree that they are in serious 
need of special educational provision, 
educators were startled at the magni- 
tude of the problem. When we are 
told that a half million of the chil- 
dren in our elementary schools are 
mentally so retarded that they require 
special individualized instruction, that 
another half million have defective 
hearing to the extent that they should 
be taught lip reading, that a hundred 
ee of pe crippled children 
need cational treatment, 
that a are = thousand whose 
vision is so impaired that sight con- 
servation or Braille methods should 
be employed, and that three-quarters 
of a million are adjudged behavior 
problems, our minds stagger under 
the load of comprehending such fig- 
ures. Yet even that is not all. In 
order to complete the picture, add to 
these figures the estimate of six to 
eight million children of school age 
who are suffering from malnutrition, 
tuberculosis infection, or — = 
culties. Add to them also the epilep. 
tics, fortunately few in number. 
to them the speech defectives, who 
are said to reach the million mark. 
Finally, add a half million or more 
who no less than handicapped chil- 
dren, need special consideration be- 
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Finding and Conclusions 
Definitions 

1. Physically handicapped chil- 
dren are those who are blind and par- 
tially sighted, deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, defective of speech, crippled 
(orthopedic), anemic, cardiac, and 
tubercular. 

2. ‘‘A crippled child, in the ortho- 
pedic sense, is a lame child, a child 
that has a defect which causes a de- 
formity or an interference with nor- 
mal function of the bones, muscles. or 
joints. His condition may be congen- 
ital or it may be due to disease or 
accident. It may be aggravated, by 
neglect or by ignorance.’’—Interna- 
tional Society for Crippled Children. 

3. ‘‘A crippled child is one whose 
future capacity for self-support is 
threatened by disease or defect of the 
bones, joints, or muscles.’’—White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

4. Any child who by reason of dis- 
ease, accident, or congenital deformi- 
ty cannot attend the regular school 
with safety and profit during the pe- 
riod of his physical rehabilitation, si- 
multaneous mental development, and 
social adjustment is eligible for en- 
rollment in the Chicago special 
schools for the physically handi- 
capped. 

5. Out of 45,000,000 children in 
the United States— 

35,000,000 are reasonably normal; 
3,000,000 have impaired hearing: 
1,000,000 have defective speech; 

382,000 are tubercular; 
50,000 are partially blind: 
18,000 are totally deaf; 
14,000 are wholly blind. 

6. Very little has yet been done in 
the training of teachers for ortho- 
pedic classes. Only two institutions 
of recognized standing in this country 
are reported as offering more than 
one course: one a university offering 
eight semester hours ; the other a 
teachers’ college giving one year of 
training. The other half dozen are 
scattered from coast to coast, being 
equally distributed among the East. 
Mississippi Valley, and the West 
More is being done for speech defects 


. than for any other physical handicap 


The lack of adequately trained spe- 
cial-class teachers is a stumbling block 
in the way of improvement and exten- 
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sion of this special edu- 
cation. The average 


yearly totals of special- 
class teachers trained in 


this country the past 


five years are: 

81 for auditorially 
defective; 44 for vis- 
ually defective; 16 for 
speech defective; 16 
fororthopedic cripples. 
Shortage of Trained 

Teachers 


Three prominent 
teachers agencies were 
visited and not one had 
a teacher listed with 
any training for teach- 
ing and caring for the 
orthopedic cripple. A 
few, however, were 
listed with experience 
with the physically 
handicapped. Many 
teachers are traveling 
across the country in 
search of a course or 
two that will help them 
in their work. There 
are approximately sev- 
enty-five special schools 
in Illinois outside of 
Chicago with from one 
to a half dozen teach- 
ers, and it would be a 
conservative estimate 
to say that none of 
these teachers has a 
year of special train- 
ing in a class A college 
or university for the 
work she is doing. It 
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THE CALL OF THE OZARKS 


you would see the glory of the handiwork of God 
Wrought in tapestries of color splashed and fringed with golden-rod, 
Come with me down through the Ozarks e’er the woodland leaves are cast 
And you'll look upon a picture you have never seen surpassed. 


Through a land of sun and shadows where one loves to walk alone; 
Where God has set his footprints in the cleft of crag and stone, 

He is wielding Nature’s brushes in the hands of winds that pass, 
Painting wine upon the sumac and the flaming sassafras. 


Here the crimson stippled maple with its gold and bronze and green, 
With the scarlet tapered gum trees set like torches in between 

All their brothers of the forest in Autumnal splendor dressed, 
Shouting languages of color from the hollow to the crest. 


Where the stately rows of cedars stand like sentinels on high, 
Their eternal evergreenness etched upon the turquoise sky. 

Casting shadows through the valleys like the hollow of His hand 
Where the stream and lesser streamlet slip across their beds of sand. 


Where the purple of the iron-weed mingles with the gold and green 
Of the gorgeous Autumn flora spread upon the fields between, 

The surrounding panorama which although it flames and fades, 
Holds a rugged lasting grandeur like the Hudson’s Palisades. 


Yes, the highways all are calling, and the hills are beckoning too; 
A picture you will not forget is waiting here for you. 

The Ozarks claim no season; they are ovely through them all, 
But you haven't been to heaven till you've seen them in the Fall! 


—Mary E. Trovitui0on 
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7. Every physically 
handicapped child, 
wherever he may be, 
should receive educa- 
tion at public expense 
and his education 
should include voca- 
tional guidance, train- 
ing, and placement of 
the type that will se- 
cure and safeguard re- 
munerative employ- 
ment. He should be so 
guided that his apti- 
tudes may be given the 
fullest possible devel- 
opment and that his 
life may become one of 
utility, success, and 
happiness. He requires, 
therefore, more inten- 
sive application of 
medical care and s0- 
cial, academic, and vo- 
cational training than 
the normal child in or- 
der to fully realize his 
potentialities. A differ- 
entiation of education- 
al methods and pro- 
cedures is necessary 
to provide the special 
kind of education for 
his special needs. There- 
fore, the ‘‘ Dalton-Win- 
netka-Unit’’ plan of 
instruction, which takes 
care of the necessary 
individual teaching in 
academic subjects, is 
recommended for the 
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is safe to say that only a very few 
have had a course or two. Superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors 
lack interest in special education due 
to the fact that they have not 
had an opportunity to receive any 
training in this field. Furthermore, 
the teacher of limited special train- 
ing finds it well nigh impossible to 
break away from the traditional meth- 
ods of instruction in dealing with the 
physically handicapped. This field is 
so new that educators know little about 
it. Not much is written on the subject. 
Yet many are thinking of instituting 


courses for training of teachers for the 
different classesof physically defective. 

A short time ago the Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, District of Col- 
umbia, was seeking a person with 
three years of training in this and re- 
lated fields. According to this investi- 
gation it would take more than all the 
courses on physically handicapped 
children offered in the United States 
in class A colleges and universities to 
equal three years of training. How- 
ever, substitutions were permitted to 
make it possible to secure a suitable 
person. 


physically handicapped child. 
Teacher Training Center Needed 
8. A training center for teachers 
of physically handicapped children is 
needed in the Middle West to take 
care of the demands. This being an 
educational-sociological-medical prob- 
lem, it is recommended for considera- 
tion to a university or college having 
adequate facilities for giving the stu- 
dents some training in education, so- 
ciology, and pre-medicine. A year of 
this is suggested for the junior. Then, 


another, the senior year, should be 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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| For years we have been constructing buildings, furnishing 
| GRA. Wo hese tammed Gm ho hee nanety 
| mehcaysmnegatiegretyernine ga em 
impair digestion to those whose mentalities are so low that an heed te tte 

We have been altogether too willing to leave the treatment of handicapped children to outside, privately supported in- 
stitutions and organizations, unmindful of the fact that every handicapped child will become a social. and economic liability 
unless he receives the special treatment which his condition deserves. The proper nurture and 
pa hae of all children, the handicapped as well as the normal, is a total community responsibility which must be squarely and 
intelligently met.—Dr. Epwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa., before the N.E.A. Los Angeles, July, 1931. 
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Illinois Teachers Reading Circle 


WALTER F. BOYES, Manager, Galesburg, Illinois 


Questions and Questioning 


HERE was a time before the 
day of the problem and the 
project, even before the advent 
of the topic, that the question 
was an accepted means of ‘‘causing 
to know’’ or teaching. Then entire 
books were written on questioning, 
and a part of every book on method 
was devoted to the subject. Now it is 
possible to scan the indexes of many 
books on teaching without finding the 
word at all. It is well probably that 
questioning has lost its preeminence 
in method ; because, from what I have 
read and heard and witnessed, it has 
always been badly done,—that is, al- 
most all the time. If this screed were 
directed toward the act of teaching, 
caution would be offered here that, 
even yet, there is no good teaching, 
extending through any considerable 
time, without good questioning. What- 
ever the system of organization or the 
plan of presentation, the final call to 
the student to take the one necessary 
additional step is a question. 


But it is not the purpose here to 
speak to teachers of the teaching pro- 
cess, only to suggest something of the 
significance of the question in general 
and of some questions in particular. 
It is true that thoughtless questions 
are among the least intelligent forms 
of effort at conversation. It is like- 
wise true, however, that the man at 
the top doing his own independent 
thinking makes progress by the ques- 
tions he proposes to himself. As is the 
ease with his fears, one shows his 
quality by the questions he asks either 
of others or of himself. This is also 
true in the failure to ask questions. 
Everyone finds himself in places 
where questions are due, and neglect 
or inability in raising the question is 
the revealing break in the conversa- 
tion. One sometimes shows intelligence 
or character as much by the questions 
he asks or doesn’t ask as by the ques- 
tions he could or does answer. 


One’s alertness, interest, purpose, 
and plan in a given situation are all 
indicated by the question he asks ; and 
his eourtesy, tact, and wisdom are 
sometimes shown by the way he asks 
it—or, maybe, his not asking it at all. 
A person’s life is lived very largely 
on the levels of the questions he asks 


and even more truly so on the levels 
of the questions he is able to answer. 
One’s associates are valuable as an in- 
tellectual asset in that they lead him 
to ask questions and that they compel 
him to answer questions. Truly 
enough converse is not to a great ex- 
tent by means of questions. There are 
suggestions, propositions, dictums; 
there may be proposals, projects, 
problems. But always when the point 
of satisfaction has been reached it lies 
in the answer to a question. Really a 
question, either in one’s own mind or 
in that of another, is a most respect- 
able thing. For a person not to seek 
an answer to a serious question in his 
own mind is indifference or worse; 
for him not to seek an answer to his 
neighbor’s serious question is not 
neighborly. 

Again, of course, it’s all in the di- 
rection of books. All of us naturally 
have some impulse toward books; and 
then it seems that some of us almost 
immediately have an impulse away 
from them. We have a notion to read, 
as it were, but a bigger notion not to 
read. If everyone who teaches could 
just let books have their way with 
him, raising questions and answering 
them, how splendid the outcome 
would be. 


The books of the Reading Circle 
for this year are like all serviceable 
books in this regard—they raise ques- 
tions. For whatever purpose an in- 
telligent question might serve, some 
questions answered by different ones 
of the books are set down here. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHOOL has these among 
a great many others: 


What learnings take place when one 
class entertains another with a program? 

Suppose one of the children of a given 
class should move to another section of 
the city. What new factors in the en- 
vironment will he encounter? 

Watch a class of children at work. List 
all the things the teacher does which you 
would classify as guidance. List all the 
things she does which you would classify 
as dictation. 

How would you suggest that one might 
teach children to avoid irrelevancy in 
discussion? 

Where should a bulletin board be placed 
in a classroom? 


Where should pictures be hung? 


Give the steps by which a child learns 
the meaning of public property, right of 
way, community co-operation. 


EpucaTION FoR CHARACTER has 
these : 

What are the probable moral and in- 
tellectual effects of any uninteresting 
lesson? 

What is the effect of failure on the 
pupil? 

What two classes of subject matter are 
there when considered as material for 
character training? 

What shall one do when a close friend 
asks for help on a quiz? 

Can one always be courteous and speak 
the truth? 


HuMAN PROBLEMS: 

What relation has the genetic method 
of classification to the study of evolution? 

State how a man’s capacity for thought 
sets him apart from all other men, and 
yet makes him one with all other men. 

Why does social science in its achieve 
ments lag so far behind physical science? 

Who of the human race are the ones 
who solve its problems? 


THe RoMANCE or Scrence Series is 
rich in questions and their answers. 
Here are a few: 

What bureau of the government studies 
the habits of birds? How does it find out 
if a bird is helpful or harmful? What 
did it find out about the dove? 

What is meant by the balance of Na- 
ture? How has it been upset? Is man to 
blame? 

How can anyone know that there are 
six million bacteria on a given house fly? 

How have the sweet-potato vine and 
the morning-glory come to be different? 





Training for All Teachers 
In Use of Visual Aids Asked 


At the Los Angeles meeting of the 
National Education Association, the 
Department 6f Visual Instruction dis- 
cussed the necessity of training teach- 
ers in the use of visual and other 
sensory aids. The following resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously by the 
Department on June 30: 

Resolved, That the Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction of the National Education 
Association earnestly recommends that 
a course in visual and other sensory aids 
in teaching be required of all persons 
preparing for the profession of teaching 
and that teacher training institutions in 
every state be requested to organize and 
offer such courses, beginning with the 
scholastic year of 1931-1932. 
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Fulton School, September, 1931. 


Primary children at the lunch counter during the morning recess. Sandwiches, sume peunut 






butter and others jelly, are lc each; a half pint of milk costs 4c. Most of the children are Polish. The Board of Education furnishes 
the services of the women who prepare the food and wash the dishes. The children pay for the cost of the food. 


Social Service Work in a 
Chicago Elementary School 


By 
ESTON V. TUBBS 


Director, Bureau of 
Curriculum 


Chicago Public Schools' 


HE stalking specter of unem- 
ployment has laid a heavy hand 
upon the unskilled workers and 
their families during the past 
winter. The suffering which is an un- 
failing concomitant of disjointed eco- 
nomie conditions is always particular- 
ly acute in the larger cities. Invari- 
ably, it is the children who are the 
innocent and helpless victims. Upon 
them is levied a heavy toll which 
takes the form of undernourishment 
and sickness. 
It is very difficult for one to have 
a clear mental picture of the condi- 
tions that obtain in some sections of 
a great city like Chicago without com- 
ing in personal contact with that 
large portion of the population that 
lives from hand to mouth. To this 





1 Formerly Principal of Chase School. 


group, a few days or weeks of unem- 
ployment bring dire distress. It is 
among this type of people that the 
Chase School is situated. The great 
majority of our school population 
come from Polish homes. There is, 
however, a liberal admixture #f- Scan- 
dinavians. 

Many of the fathers are employed 
by the Chicago Surface Lines. Some 
are business men, but most of the 
adult males are common laborers. In 
many families the wives and mothers 
work in order to supplement the 
meagre family income. Some are 
scrubwomen while others work in 
laundries or nearby factories. The un- 
employable, of course, are a perennial 
charge upon the charitable organiza- 
tions of the city. 

The examinations conducted in the 
school by the Health Department 
show that over thirty per cent of our 
children are undernourished. Obvious- 
ly the proper procedure in a situa- 
tion pattern such as this, is that of 
formulating a program for improving 
the general health of the children who 
attend the Chase School. This is being 
done through our ‘‘Penny’’ Lunch, 
dental clinic, and charity organiza- 
tions. 


The Penny Lunch is run on 4 nvo- 
profit basis. As a result of careful 
management, for eight or ten cents a 
child can buy a very substantial and 
well-balanced lunch. Out of an enroll- 
ment of 825, we serve an average of 
300 lunches daily. Since the salaries 
of the lunch-room attendants are paid 
by the Board of Education, we are 
able to give the children generous 
portions of food as the total receipts 
are applied toward the actual cost of 
the food. 

A typical weekly menu is as fol 
lows: 


MONDAY 
Vegetable Soup ....................... we 2 Contes 
Roast of Beef, Potatoes with 
Sh SE es: sae 5 
Roast of Beef Sandwich.................. 3 
I lt 2 
Raspberry Pudding ........................2 ” 
Baked Beans ...... ood ASE OE 3-5 ” 
I hentia ienthicbahcttinteacinioil ,* 
TUESDAY 
Cream of Tomato Soup............... ... 2 cents 
Roast of Pork, Potatoes, Gravy...5 ” 
Roast of Pork Sandwich.................. we 
Chocolate Pudding ......................... 2 
gg EE 2 
Buttered Parsnips -........................ 2 
ED. Sontnnscotainittinsininiantenegtndonts 2-6 
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WBHDNESDAY 
Cream of Celery Soup.................... 2 cents 
Hamburger Steak, Potatoes............ | 
Creamed Peas, Carrots................. ye a 
Apple Sauce (Ce. 
Cream Pudding _ = 
Baked Beans 3-5” 
THURSDAY 
Bean Soup ...... . 2 cents 
Baked Spareribs, Dressing............ ey ae 
Spaghetti ae he 
Cocoanut Pudding -.................. Sega. 
Prunes ...... a ee 
FRIDAY 

Tomato Soup with Rice............... 2 cents 
Boiled Egg, Mashed Potatoes......5 ” 
Cabbage Salad ie 
Fruit Salad .... thew 
Egg Sandwich .... . * 
Cream Cod Fish, Potatoes... ities 


Occasionally teachers make inquiry 
among their children to ascertain the 
make-up of their dietaries. It is a 
common occurrence to find children 
whose chief articles of diet are coffee 
and bread with an occasional pickle. 
Well-balanced meals, however, are the 
rule. We find that about the same 
percentage of children who are habi- 
tual coffee drinkers are undernourish- 
ed. It does not necessarily follow that 
all coffee-drinkers among children are 
undernourished. However, there is a 
rather high correlation between the 
two. 

In order to improve upon the gen- 






Right: Underweight children eating lunch 
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eral physical condition of our chul- 
dren, the principal organized a cam- 
paign of education among both the 
pupils and the parents. Appropriate 
posters procured from the Bowman 
Dairy Company were distributed to 
all the rooms of the school. A state- 
ment was drawn up which included 
some pertinent facts regarding the 
health situation as it is in the Chase 
School. The parents were urged to 
give their children 10c each Monday 
morning. By buying milk in bulk, the 
lunch room supplies each child with 
a full cup of milk and a graham 
eracker each day for a week. Chil- 
dren whose parents cannot afford the 
extra dime are cared for out of the 
funds belonging to the Penny Lunch. 
By careful management such cases 
are provided for, and still the Penny 
Lunch eontinues to operate without a 
deficit. During the first week the 
above plan was in operation, the con- 
sumption of milk increased six gal- 
lons per day. 


Dental Clinic 


The Board of Education maintains 
at the Chase School a dental clinic. 
Children whose parents cannot afford 
to send them to a dentist at their own 
expense are cared for gratis in the 
clinic. It is perfectly amazing to see 
with one’s own eves the terrible con- 
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dition of some children’s teeth. The 
number of such cases is much greater 
than most people imagine. One can 
readily understand why there is so 
much sickness and undernourishment 
among school children when he has 
actually seen first-hand the results of 
the ignorance and criminal neglect of 
parents in the matter of attending to 
the physical well-being of their chil- 
dren. This parental neglect is much 
more common among the foreign-born 
than the native-born elements. The 
teeth of many children are the foci 
of deadly infection. The great won- 
der of it all is that there is not much 
more sickness among school children 
than there is. 


Charity Organizations 


During the past winter, there has 
been a good deal of privation and 
want in our neighborhood. This is 
very clearly reflected in the follow- 
ing letters: 

Dear Sir: 

I would like to ask you a favor if I 
could get a little food from the county 
just once or twice as wee have put an 
awful winter on this year with only my 
husband working 3 or 4 days a week 
after next month I think it will be better 
it is so hard to make ends meet and the 
boys a shirt and underware. Stockings 
and the girl dress and underware stock- 
ings you told me to ask if I needed any- 


Left: Primary lunch room, Hamline 
School, September. 1931. Most of the chil- 
dren are Polish. 















at the Hamline School, September, 1931. 
This lunch of fruit, bread, vegetables and 
milk costs Se per child. The windows are 
wide open, making it necessary for the chil- 
dren to wear their “Eskimo suits.” After 
their lunch and a play period, one hour alto- 
gether, they sleep in an outdoor rest room 
for another hour before returning to after- 
noon classes. 
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thing. I do not like too we realy do need 
it but wee sure are having an awful time 
to get along this winter. 
Yours Truly, 
Mrs. PeTrowsky 


Principal Chase School: 
Mr. Tubbs. 
DeaR Sir: 

I am writing to ask you if you know 
of a place where my brother could get a 
pair of shoes, Ralph Kropski of Room 13? 
My father has left my mother with five 
children and I am the only one bringing 
in any money. I don’t get much, it is 
barely enough to get along on. We can’t 
spare any money now for shoes, and if 
you would be kind enough to help us in 
this instance we would appreciate it very 
much. The boy is almost walking on his 
bare feet now. Hoping you can comply 
with this request, please, I remain 

MarkTHA KRopPsKI 


We have undertaken to meet these 
appeals through different agencies. 
One of the finest charities in Chicago 
is the School Children’s Aid Society. 
This organization is maintained in 
part by the school children of the city. 
Each year about Thanksgiving time a 
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Children’s Aid at the Dante School, September, 1931. 


1931. 
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Kindergarten children eating lunch at the morning recess, Fulton School, September. 1931. These children are given a cup of 
milk and a Graham cracker each morning, for 10c per week, or 2c each day. 


contribution in money is made by the 
children in each room in the city 
schools. The pennies, nickels and 
dimes thus collected are turned over 
to the Society, whose officers receive 
no compensation whatever. The So- 
ciety upon the recommendation of the 
principal, after investigation, fur- 
nishes such clothing as any particular 
child may need. 


We have also interested certain 
church organizations in this work, 
and have procured both clothes and 
cash from them. Through an official 
of one of the large mail order houses 
we are able to buy good shoes at a 
figure considerably below the catalog 
quotations. Dozens of children have 
been kept in shoes during the winter 
through the generosity of these church 
societies. 


There is now under way a plan to 
raise money through the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the school to 
purchase liquid soap containers for 
the wash rooms. With soap and hot 
water we fully expect to train our 
children into habits of cleanliness, 







which should improve the general 
health conditions of the entire group. 
We are also looking forward to the 
establishment of a shower bathroom 
in the Chase School, an addition which 
is badly needed. Some of our children 
are grimy and filthy. Such conditions 
must be improved before we can get 
satisfactory results in the classrooms. 

Principals and teachers sometimes 
think that our job is that of teaching 
boys and girls certain facts which 
might be useful for them to know. It 
should be borne in mind that before 
children can be efficient learners they 
must have good health. A great deal 
of valuable time is wasted in our 
schools trying to teach pupils with 
empty stomachs and ailing bodies. 
Dr. Arnold H. Kegel, Health Com- 
missioner of Chicago, says, ‘‘ The cor- 
rection of physical defects among 
school children would reduce juvenile 
delinquency by at least forty per 
cent.’’ From several points of view, 
society has too long neglected this as- 
pect of child life. Health instruction 
should be the cap stone of the temple 
of American education. 





Figures on blackboard indicate service for the school months during 1934 
Supplies on the table are to he given to the children whe need them. Three children seated are being fitted with new shoes 
and stockings. Outside the door is a line of people waiting to be served. 





Editorial Notes And Comment 


The Annual bey seventy-eighth annual meeting of 
Meeting the I.S.T.A. will be held in Springfield 

on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 28-30. The program is now being arranged by 
Mr. J. R. Skiles, chairman of the executive committee. 
There will be more time than usual given to business and 
the discussion of reports of committees; but there will be 
one lecture by Dr. Harold Rugg of Columbia University, 
one by Myrtle Hooper Dahl of Minneapolis, and one by 
Doctor Ralph B. Dennis, and some special music. We 
shall have a brief dedication exercise at the new adminis- 
tration building, which will be followed by our get-ac- 
quainted party there instead of at the hotel. 

We hope to give more complete details in the Decem- 
ber Intinois TeacHEerR. In the meantime all committees 
should go to work on their reports, and all division officers 
and delegates should do their part toward making this a 
successful and helpful meeting. 


A Resolution LEASE allow us to present one reso- 
Regarding lution for consideration at the De- 
Dues cember meeting, as follows: ‘‘Since the 

practice of selling single session admis- 
sion tickets at our state and division meetings causes 
irregularity of membership and the crowding of the audi- 
toriums with the consequent forced exclusion of members 
who pay the full membership fee, we strongly recommend 
that the practice be absolutely discontinued, and that no 
one qualified to belong to the Association be admitted to 
a meeting of any Division or of the State Association ex- 
cept on presentation of a membership card for the cal- 
endar year in which such meeting is held.’’ 

Certainly all teachers who attend the meetings ought 
to join the Association ; and those who join by paying the 
full fee ought not be compelled to stand, and sometimes 
even be excluded from.the auditorium, while the seats 
to which they are entitled are occupied by non-members 
admitted to a single lecture or session for twénty-five or 
fifty cents. Therefore, we believe the time has come*when:: 
no one should be admitted to any session except pald-ap 
members of the Association. Sout 

At the opening of the one-day session of the Eastern 
Division last month, the enrolling treasurer, Mr. H. ‘B. 
Black, called the state secretary and said one county 
superintendent had advised his teachers to pay only fifty 
cents for the forenoon session and the same for the after- 
noon session, knowing of course that this would not entitle 
them to membership cards. We advised Mr. Black not 'to 
admit them and that, in our opinion, it would be ‘con- 
trary to our law to so admit them. But the question ought 
to be definitely settled at the next meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

Another law that should be strictly observed is the one 
providing that the division membership fee of any teacher 
enrolling in a division in which she doés' not teach be sent 
to the treasurer of the division in which she teaches. Cer- 
tainly teachers and their organization officers ought to 
set an example of loyalty and obedience to our own laws. 


Necessary As one step in ‘‘tax-reform’’ in Illinois, 
Step in it will be necessary to bring the peo- 
Tax-Reform Pile to a realization that taxation is a ne- 

cessity and a benefit rather than a burden- 
some luxury and a curse. 

Of course this statement will sound queer to some 
people; for taxation has been so long and frequently 
pictured in hideous colors by demagogues, tax-dodgers, 
and scheming politicians that many people believe it to 
be a rapacious monster ravening over the state seeking 
whom it may devour. 


Probably injustice in the assessment of property and 
inequities in the incidence of taxation have given some 
reason for complaint; and possibly extravagance, waste, 
and graft in some departments of government have given 
our citizens cause for alarm. But, while our people should 
earnestly endeavor to remedy the injustice and inequities 
of mal-administration and should valorously fight the 
evils of waste, extravagance, and graft, they should not 
blindly oppose the whole beneficent institution of taxa- 
tion. They must be brought to realize that a complete 
failure to collect taxes for even one year would be as 
calamitous as a successful invasion by a foreign army. 
One of our great cities is approaching all too near to this 
extreme danger largely on account of refusal of its citi- 
zens to pay their taxes. Taxation is a patriotic necessity 
and not an evil, and it is really treasonable to blindly 
oppose taxation. 


Just now we need a real campaign by all public-spirited 
citizens to bring about three ends: (1) improvement in 
tax laws—and honesty, efficiency, and equity in their ad- 
ministration ; (2) the elimination of all forms of waste in 
the expenditure of public funds; and (3) the realization 
by our people that it is a privilege and a duty to pay 
just taxes to support our government and its various 
activities‘and institutions. ‘All teachers and patriotic citi- 
‘zens should enlist in the campaign to bring about these 
ends. 


. 


‘How Rotary OTARY INTERNATIONAL has be- 
May Help come a power in the world, and par- 
ticularly in this country. Almost every 
community has its Rotary club made up of the leaders 
in local affairs, who profess that they are organized ‘‘to 
advance the ideal of service and its application to per- 
sonal, business, community, and international life.’’ 


The Rotarian is the official organ of Rotary. The 
October number comes to otir’desk with a marked editorial 
on ‘‘Lengthening School Years.’’ The article says that 
during the current business recession it is especially im- 
portant that as many young men and women as possible 
be kept in school, so as not to swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed ‘éither ‘by ‘théir :presence or through the displace- 
ment of others now at work. President Hoover’s Emer- 
gency Committee on Unemployment has urged that indi- 
viduals and organizations, such as Rotary clubs, encour- 
age college and high-school graduates who can afford an- 
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other year in school to take it. Not only would these 
young men and women thereby be employing their time 
interestingly when otherwise they would probably be idle 
for lack of a job, but they would also be fitting themselves 
to qualify for the rising vocational requirements when 
positions do become available. 

We appreciate the faith Rotary has in the schools 
and thank it for this implied compliment to the teachers. 
Of course the schools will do the best they can to take 
care of all who come as pupils; but we beg of Rotary, 
which is so influential in all communities, to lead a vigor- 
ous campaign to provide better facilities and equipment 
and more and better-paid teachers for even the pupils we 
already have. When so many children are handicapped 
by crowded rooms, poor equipment, and poorly-paid 
teachers, and when all the teachers in the richest district 
in the state must go five or six months without pay,—then 
indeed Rotary has a real problem in ‘‘the advancement of 
the ideal of service and its application to community 
life.’? Come on Rotary; get busy. We need your help. 


UOTING from the Christian Science 

Monitor, School and Society of Au- 
gust 8, says that the legal minimum 
school term in North Carolina is six months and that the 
legislature at its meeting this year provided that the 
State shall finance all the common schools for the full 
legally required term. Many of the country schools run 
eight months and most of the city schools nine months, 
and only the revenue for running the schools for the extra 
two or three months is to be raised by local taxation. 
This means that at least two-thirds of the school revenues 
in North Carolina will be raised by state taxes of some 
kind; and this came to pass the same year when we had 
to conduct a strenuous campaign to get a $500,000 increase 
in state support, which leaves us with a total of less than 
nine per cent state support. If Illinois raised the same 
percentage of school funds as does North Carolina, it 
would mean a state school fund here of eighty or ninety 
million dollars. And some people believe the southern 
states are backward in education! 


Which Is 
Backward? 


N a storm seamen see to their anchor. 
In a time of social stress and economic 
strain, it is well for citizens of America 
to examine the fundamental principles of Americanism. 
The very birth-cry of our nation was: ‘‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, ete.’’ Fourscore and seven years later, Abraham 
Lincoln declared that our nation was ‘‘dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.’’ Calvin Cool- 
idge when a senior at college won a prize for the best 
essay submitted by the seniors of all American colleges 
on the causes of the American Revolution. The key sen- 
tence expressing the theme of his paper is this: ‘‘The 
colonists were struggling to change the foundation of 
government from force to equality.”’ The American Creed 
says that the United States was ‘‘established upon the 
principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity.’’ 
All our great statesmen have frequently referred to the 
philosophy of equality as being the hasie philosophy of 
America. 


The Meaning 
Of Equality 
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Of course teachers know that children are not born 
with equal powers, abilities, riches, or even opportunities ; 
but we can know this and still be true to the philosophy 
of Jefferson, Adams, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
Hoover. One of our number, Professor T. V. Smith of 
the University of Chicago, has written a book* of more 
than three hundred pages to elucidate this American ideal 
of equality which we must constantly strive to make a 
concrete reality. He admits the inequalities in size, ap- 
pearance, and physical and mental powers and endow- 
ments, but believes these qualities have little relation to 
the real meaning of the word ‘‘equality’’ as used in defin- 
ing American principles. He traces the history, develop- 
ment, and application of this principle of equality from 
its inception or revival in the eighteenth century to its 
fruition in the nineteenth, when he says it was accepted 
in America to mean (1) all men ought to be equal before 
the law, (2) all men ought to have equal access to the 
suffrage, and (3) all men ought to have equality of oppor- 
tunity. But he seems to doubt whether we have been 
true to this fundamental principle in this twentieth cen- 
tury; for he says that as fast as Americans could with 
impunity rear a structure of social inequality, they did 
so. He also says: 

If men are not created equal, they nevertheless ought to 
be treated more equally than they now are as regards access 
to education, distribution of economic opportunities and goods, 
and participation in other privileges. 

The present individualistic extreme threatens stability and 
defeats social justice; the socialistic extreme menaces produc- 
tion, which must not only be maintained but even increased 
if the means for the good life are to be available for all. 

The sine qua non of all educational and cultural advantages 
is a more equal distribution of the material conditions of life 
than prevail in any civilized country. Property and, still more, 
income constitute the power to attain the decencies of life. 
These lacking, there is no other dependable guaranty of any 
of the great historic American rights,—life, liberty, or the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Thirteen years ago the editor of the ILLinors TEACHER 
was asked by representatives of the Government to “‘help 
make the world safe for democracy’’ by speaking in many 
communities where the patriotism of the citizens seemed 
to be doubtful. He read and studied history and biogra- 
phy and tried to imbibe the inspiration in the expressions 
of our great statesmen and patriots so he could pass on 
some of this inspiration to other citizens,—and even to 
the numerous aliens that made up a large part of some 
of his audiences. He finally adopted as his text this defini- 
tion of democracy: The essence of Americanism is democ- 
racy. And democracy means equality; equality of rights, 
of privileges, of opportunities ; equality of duties, respon- 
sibilities, and service in proportion to abilities; equality 
of compensation from society in proportion to services 
rendered to society. And it means also the general dif- 
fusion among the people of the knowledge, the morality, 
the idealism, and the spirit which shall make this equality 
actual and effective. 

Like all Americans the editor hoped some day to 
write a book; and that book was to be the development 
of this definition of democracy. But now such effort is 
unnecessary, since Professor Smith has done the work. 
We congratulate him and commend his book. 


R. C. Moore. 


T. V. Smith, Professor of 
Ch Sane’ I on Nehed hy U. of C Press 
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Organization of Student Service 


Groups in the Library 


By ETHEL M. FEAGLEY 


An Address before the School Libraries Section, Annual Conference 
American Library Association, Yale University, 1931 


ganized by the school librarian 
primarily as a means of secur- 
ing aid in the never ending 
round of duties “connected with her 
daily work. It is impossible for one 
person to meet all the demands of an 
active school library and simple rou- 
tine matters can often be handled by 
students. But in these days of edu- 
cational speculation and analysis I 
am sure no modern school librarian 
loses sight of the fact that such 
groups constitute an important phase 
of education by affording opportunity 
for vocational exploration, the de- 
velopment of leadership, initiative, 
and co-operation, the practical appli- 
eation of knowledge and skills, and 
the practice of desired ideals. 
Groups of student workers may be 
organized in a variety of ways. The 
first classification which presents it- 
self is that of paid and unpaid work- 
ers. We shall here consider only those 
students who receive no monetary re- 
ward for their services. Another di- 
vision can be made between those who 
volunteer to work in the library as 
an extra-curriculum activity, those 
who volunteer or are elected as repre- 
sentatives of a particular room, class, 
or group, and those who engage in 
some type of library work to obtain 
practice in another class or subject. 


The Library Club 


Most schools to-day have an extra- 
curriculum program by means of 
which every pupil has an opportunity 
to join one or more clubs of his choice. 
The librarian can utilize this club or- 
ganization to form a service group of 
the first type. But she must never 
lose sight of the educational principle 
that all clubs must be adapted to the 
school organization and the needs of 
the pupils. In one girls’ high school, 
for instance, economic conditions at 
home force most of the girls to work 
after school and on Saturday, and a 


Giere service groups are or- 


club which stresses work has for them 
no appeal and not much benefit. So 
the librarian in this particular case 
is wise when she organizes her club 
entirely for recreation—roller skating 
outdoors or games indoors, as the 
weather permits. In another school 
where a limited number of clubs are 
offered a request came for a literary 
elub and the librarian organized a 
group to discuss books and authors. 
Usually, however, the various activi- 
ties connected with library technique 
arouse curiosity and interest and there 
is no difficulty in gathering together 
a group of pupils who wish to help 
with the actual work. 

In my own school, a six-year jun- 
ior-senior high school, we have two 
library clubs, one for the senior school 
and another for the junior school. The 
senior library club meets once a week 
during the regular fifty-five minute 
club period, Wednesday morning. The 
only prerequisite to joining this club 
is a promise from every member to 
volunteer an hour’s work in the li- 
brary each week. This automatically 
eliminates undesirable material, the 
lazy, irresponsible, or merely curious, 
and at the same time provides a splen- 
did work group for the librarian. The 
club period is devoted to a brief busi- 
ness meeting, instruction in some type 
of library technique, and comments 
on the work of the past week, and is 
finally turned into a real work period. 
A list of duties is read aloud, the 
girls make their choice, and the work 
begins. As this is the club period for 
the entire school, only library club 
members are in the library and a va- 
riety of work can be undertaken 
which would be too noisy if other 
students were present. 


The Club At Work 
Let me briefly sketch a typical 
work period. To each girl is assigned 


a portion of the shelves. Her first 
duty is to take her particular books 
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from the book truck and replace them 
on the shelves and see that those 
shelves are in order. Two girls finish 
this work and begin making out over- 
due book notices and a third girl 
makes out fine notices. Two more 
girls give the charging desk its weekly 
cleaning. A small group is cutting 
and pasting pictures on uniform 
mounts, which later will be subject- 
headed and filed in the picture file. 
One girl is typing catalog cards from 
the tracing on author cards. Two oth- 
ers are alphabetizing catalog cards 
which they later file above the rods in 
the catalog trays. Still another is 
pasting typed labels on manila fold- 
ers ready for the information file. As 
she finishes she passes them to a class- 
mate who has a stack of clippings and 
pamphlets with the subject headings 
marked on them. She puts each one 
in its proper folder and then files 
them in the pamphlet file. We bind 
very few magazines and keep back 
numbers together by drilling holes in 
them and lacing them together in 
Gaylord binders. These processes keep 
three girls busy. 

Another girl is filling out order 
ecards from checked issues of the 
Booklist and still another is hunting 
prices in the United States Catalog 
for books which teachers have re- 
quested. Two others are arranging 
an exhibit of pictures on the bulletin 
boards and we find a group of four 
taking inventory. They work in two 
groups, one girl calling out call num- 
bers and accession numbers from the 
shelf list cards and the other finding 
the books on the shelves. The first gir] 
has large sheets of paper ruled in 
squares, and if a book is missing she 
notes in one of these squares the call 
number and accession number of that 
particular book. Later, after the en- 
tire list has been checked several 
times, the missing books are listed by 
author, title, and accession number. 
In this way the shelf list cards need 
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not be disturbed and the invenwry 
can proceed over a long period of 
time. Some days a shipment of new 


‘ books is waiting to be stamped and 


pasted. Once in a while there is a 
real house-cleaning, and with many 
mock moans and groans dust cloths 
are put to work. Even the plants 
come in for a bath and the charging 
desk for a polish. 

I found in the beginning of our 
club history that my group preferred 
to work with their hands rather than 
diseuss books or other literary mat- 
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ters su dear to the heart of the h- 
brarian. But as time went on, many 
members remained in the club for two 
or three consecutive years, other types 
of students were attracted to the club 
and the simple tasks became monoton- 
ous for them. One day a senior mem- 
ber of the club, a girl who gave many 
extra hours of service to the library, 
came to me and said: ‘‘I believe I 
know more about the outsides of 
books than I do about their insides. 
Can’t we use our club meetings to 
discuss books and authors? It would 
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be great fun and a cuntrast te regu- 
lar English class. And I’d like to 
know more about reference books; | 
can’t answer half the questions pupils 
ask me.”’ Secretly delighted I let her 
present the matter at the next club 
meeting. The members were en- 
thusiastic and we now have what | 
always wanted, literary discussion 
and library instruction for part of 
the club period. Each week one girl 
gives a report on a favorite author 
and perhaps reads a bit from hix 
(Continued on Page 100) 


Mental Hygiene in the Classroom 


First of a Series of Twelve Articles on Specific Bebavior Problems 
Which Confront the Classroom Teacher’ 


HE school is important in the 

life of the child, not only as an 

educating force but also, and 

primarily, as a tremendous in- 
fluence in determining his ability to 
get along in the world happily. Edu- 
cation in the past has been too much 
interested in brains and too little in 
personality. Because we are becoming 
aware that all of us live much more 
by our feelings than by our intelli- 
gence, the task of stimulating the 
growth of healthy feelings in our 
children becomes a responsibility of 
primary importance to every schol 
interested in education in its wider 
sense. 

In adjusting to school, the child is 
making three of the fundamental ad- 
justments to life. In the first place, 
he is making the social adjustment, 
that is, the adjustment to his class- 
mates. In the family group, each 
child has his own individual relation- 
ships with the parents. Each child 
has his own rights. In school he is 
confronted with his contemporaries, 
thirty, forty, or fifty strong, all of 
whom have the same rights, and equal 
claims for recognition. The social 
world of his contemporaries is the 
one in which he is going to live. How 
ean the school help him meet this 
competition without developing feel- 
ings of inferiority and resentment of 
other children? 

In the second place, he is making 
an adjustment to authority. Often 
the school offers the child his only 
opportunity to form a healthy con- 
ception of authority, to see it, not as 

1 Prepared by the Department of Child Guid- 


ance, Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, 


and published in pamphlet form by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York. Price lic per copy. 


a blind force to which he must meekly 
submit, not as a hostile one, cruel and 
unfair, against which he secretly or 
openly rebels, but as a force which 
is just and friendly, essential for 
happy group living. 

In the third place, the child learns 
in school to adjust to his own limita- 
tions. Every child, consciously or 
unconsciously, would like to be first, 
the brightest and best loved in every 
situation. Early in life he is apt to 
discover that he has limitations which 
prevent his reaching that goal. The 
school is in a position to help him find 
compensations through a wise use of 
what abilities he has, to encourage 
him to develop to a maximum within 
his own limits, and to build up in him 
such a reassuring sense of his own 
adequacy that he will be able to al- 
low others to be superior, without 
himself feeling inferior. 

These three goals of emotional at- 
tainment—the social adjustment, the 
adjustment to authority, and the ad- 
justment to one’s own limitations are 
of tremendous importance in the emo- 
tional development of the child, for 
from these he will derive in varying 
degrees his life satisfactions. 

The purpose of these articles on the 
mental hygiene implications of the 
school in the life of the child is, first, 
to suggest some mental hygiene ele- 
ments involved in certain school situa- 
tions and to point out how the 
handling of them may affect the emo- 
tional life of the child and second, to 
indicate why some children are hav- 
ing unusual difficulty in making a 
healthy adjustment to school and 
what the school can do to help 
straighten out the difficulty. 


Perhaps the reading of these arti- 
cles may help the teacher realize that, 
if she wishes, she can be a most pow- 
erful mental hygiene influence in the 
life of every pupil, since everything 
she says or does helps or hinders each 
child’s development. Her opportunity 
is great because her contact is con- 
tinuous, intimate, and natural. It is 
her own personal attitudes which es- 
tablish the emotional atmosphere of 
the classroom. Her reactions de- 
termine the relationships between her- 
self and her pupils and to a degree 
the relationship of the children to 
each other. If each pupil in her room 
can feel secure with her, confident 
that she is interested in him and will 
be fair to him, she will be building up 
in him a sense of self-respect which 
will be valuable all his life. Her at- 
titude toward lying, stealing, sex dif- 
ficulties, truancy, misbehavior of all 
sorts can intensify these problems or 
go a long way toward helping the 
child to outgrow them. 


Reading these articles may help the 
teacher to become interested in the 
inner life of the children she meets 
every day. If such an interest can be 
awakened, discipline may cease to be 
a bugbear; and the problem of dis- 
covering the causes that lie behind 
behavior and of dealing with them 
becomes a natural and stimulating 
part of her job. Then she may realize 
that school is not simply a question of 
as children through the grades 

ut that it has all the diversity and 
importance of life itself and that in 
helping children adjust to school she 
is helping them adjust to life. 











The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


‘It ts a great thing for a child to bear the call of a good book.” 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


1 Am Your Book Friend 
A Message from the Printed Page to Youth 


I Am Your Book Friend. 

I am the one friend who never seeks 
you out, to push my’ company into 
your plans. 

I always await you to come, seek- 
ing me out, and then I am always 
ready. 

I have snared all the wisdom of the 
ages and imprisoned it within my two 
slight covers. By the magic of type 
and the elusive eloquence of ink I 
summon for you the great things that 
grew in the wise and strong hearts of 
the masters of the ages. 

The lips. of those long dead stil! 
speak to you in my voice in the quiet 
corner of your own room. 

Through. me you can ask questions 
of the wisest men and women ever to 
plumb the deeps of human life. 

As you look upon my face I wave 
my magic wand and cause the spirits 
of the past to dance before you; the 
heroes of the ages will stand forth 
and perform again the deeds of valor 
that keep their memories green; the 
search of men for new truth can be 
rehearsed again within your mind. 

I while away your, idle motients 
and at last reveal to you that there 
are no idle moments, for I am always 
at hand. 

I Am Your Book Friend. | pa 

—The Front Rank. 





The Sehool Library 
The library is the school’s 
most valuable and potent 


should be standard newspapers, maga- 
zines, teachers’ helps and reference 
works. The library should be exam- 
ined very carefully at the beginning 
of each school year and should be 
supplemented. Books proving of little 
value, should be eliminated; and 
choice books well-adapted to the pres- 
ent needs of the school, should be 
added. No two school years need 
exactly the same books. Hence, there 
should be a culling, re-arranging and 
supplementing yearly. The use of the 
library determines the progress of the 
school.—F. J. Paar, School News. 





Books 


Books are the open avenue down 
which, like kings coming to be 
crowned, great ideas and inspirations 
move. to the abbey of man’s soul. 
There are some people still left who 
understand perfectly what Fenelon 
meant.when he said, ‘‘If the crowns 
of all;the kingdoms of the empire 
were laid down at my feet in ex- 
change for my books and my love of 
reading, I would spurn them all.’’— 
Ernest DresseL Nortu. 





Circle Books Included in Cook 
County Reading, Program 


**One of the finest sets of Reading 
Circle books in years’’ is the way Mr. 
Noble J. Puffer, Asst. Supt. of Cook 
County Schools, expresses his opinion 


A RIDDLE 
(A Book) 


of the 1931-1932 Course of Reading 


In commenting further on the books 
Mr. Puffer says, ‘‘I have purposely 
waited until after my Teachers’ In- 
stitute to tell you that the whole set 
was prominently displayed at the one 
day institute held on October 5 and 
teachers representing thirty-five dis 
tricts looked over the set. 


‘*The remarks made by various per- 
sons were in every case those of ap- 
preciation and interest in the set and 
a number immediately made plans to 
secure the funds to purchase the 
books. Our objective for the year, 
‘The Improvement of Reading,’ espe- 
cially as it pertains to the thoughtful, 
purposeful silent reading, will be 
aided by the purchase of such a set of 
fascinating books as comprise the list 
for this year. Permit me to congratu- 
late the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
management for the fascinating and 
well chosen list selected for 1931- 
1932.”’ 





New Booklist Available 
Upon Request 


Our new sixteen-page prospectus 
contains the titles of four hundred 
thirty-one carefully selected books. In 
addition to the current set it includes 
last year’s course of reading, the 
American Library Association list of 
forty books which should be read 

by all children before they 
reach the age of sixteen 
years, all the John New- 
bery Medal winners since 








asset. Books should be se- 
lected for the library that 
are well adapted to the age 
and grade of the pupils. 
Often books are purchased 
that do harm, some do no 
good, others are not suited 
to the needs of the school: 
these should be eliminated. 
Every school should have a 
well-chosen set of books, cov- 
ering every phase.of school 


activity. In addition, there, 


I’m a strange contradiction; I’m’ new and I’m old, 
I'm often in tatters, and oft decked with gold. 

Though I never could read, yet lettered I’m found; 
Though blind, I enlighten; though loose, I am bound. 
I'm always in black, and I’m always in white; 

I'm grave and I’m gay, I am heavy and light— 

In form, too, I differ—I'm thick and I’m thin, 

I've no flesh and no bones: yet I’m covered with skin; 


[ve more points than'the compass, more stops than the flute: 


I sing without voice, without speaking confute. 

I'm English, I'm German, I’m French, and I'm Dutch; 

Some love me too fondly, seme slight me too much: 

l often die soon; though F sometimes live ages, 

And no nionarch<alive has (s6-many pages. 
9! : —Hannah More. 


1922, a carefully graded 
hold-over list, the Instructor 
School Library, and a num- 
ber of informational books 
in the fields of geography 
and history. Also Webster’s 
and Winston’s Dictionaries 
at reduced prices. We sup- 
ply Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, 1931 edi- 


-tion,.at $14.20, Postpaid. 


Write the manager for a 
free copy of this booklist. 
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Illinois Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers 


MRS. WINIFRED E. DRENNAN, 
225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois, Contributing Editor 


Values in 
Parent-Teacher 
Work 


By 
FLOYD T. GOODIER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago Heights, Ill 


HE Parent-Teacher Association 

is an integral part of the edu- 

eational force of many com- 

munities. Working with Boards 
of Education, school superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, it helps to 
guarantee to the boys and the girls 
of the communities the educational 
advantages which belong to these 
young citizens. This position of influ- 
ence has not been secured without a 
struggle. In the early days of the Par- 
ent-Teacher movement misunder- 
standings were common. Frequently 
those who were at the head did not 
have a clear conception of the true 
function of the organization and at- 
tempted to usurp powers clearly be- 
longing to School Boards and the 
teaching corps. On the other hand, 
superintendents and teachers were 
often over-jealous of their own pre- 
rogatives and unsympathetic toward 
those who saw in the new movement 
an opportunity for closer co-opera- 
tion between the teachers and patrons 
of the schools. 

The benefits of the best types of 
these organizations may be grouped 
under four major headings. 

It will probably always be true that 
the first value of parent-teacher work 
is in bringing together parents and 
teachers. Pupils suffer when the home 
and the school are antagonistic or 
even indifferent to each other. Much 
of this unfriendly attitude comes 
from ignorance or mis-information. A 
tactless remark of the teacher is re- 


peated at home under conditions quite 
different from those which elicited it 
or a hasty criticism of school proced- 
ure made at home is carried to the 
teacher. In either case a strained re- 
lationship between school and home 
results and has a deleterious effect 
upon the progress of the child. 

Acquaintanceship of teacher and 
parent is a most valuable safeguard 
against this situation. As the parent 
comes to appreciate the problems of 
the school-room and to realize the 
efforts being put forth by the teach- 
ers, as the teacher learns the genuine 
interest of the parent in the school 
and the desire to help, misunderstand- 
ings become few and unimportant. 

In the second place, the Parent- 
Teacher Association has enabled par- 
ents to pool their abilities and render 
valuable service in providing for ma- 
terial needs of the schools. In many 
communities Boards of Education are 
seriously handicapped by a lack of 
school revenue. In order that the pu- 
pils may not suffer because of this 
financial handicap, . Parent-Teacher 
Associations have provided supple- 
mentary funds. Scores of [Illinois 
schools are enjoying playground equip- 
ment, pianos, victrolas, radios, stere- 
opticans, and libraries which have 
been made possible by the untiring 
efforts of patrons organized as Par- 
ent-Teacher groups. 

As the Parent-Teacher movement 
has developed, a third function has 
gradually evolved, that of interpret- 
ing the schools to the community. 

Most sehool systems have a con- 
stantly growing program. Those im- 
mediately responsible for the conduct 
of the schools are seeking to develop 
the system along certain definite lines. 
It may be in the field of health, or 
continuation schools, or rooms for 
atypical children, or a Junior High 
School. Whatever the nature of the 
new procedure, it will probably give 
rise to many questions and possibly to 
some opposition. Fortunate the sys- 
tem which has an alert, efficient Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. The mem- 
bers of this organization, by training 
and experience, keep familiar with 
the school system, they hear educa- 
tional discussions and read of the 
work of the schools in other communi- 
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ties than their own. They are anxious 
to secure full information in regard 
to proposed plans, to investigate with 
open minds, and to give all proposals 
a sympathetic hearing. With such co- 
operating groups, School Boards and 
superintendents can ‘‘move forward’’ 
with assurance. They have. the satis- 
faction of feeling that through the 
constant. help of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, through the ‘‘steadying 
influence’ of its members, the com- 
munity can be depended upon to re- 
act wisely to educational proposals. 
If the proposal is too ambitious or ill- 
adapted to the local situation, the 
school authorities can readjust their 
program ; if the proposal is desirable, 
strong local support is assured from 
the beginning. 

There is space in this article merely 
to suggest a fourth function of a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association which seems 
to the writer both possible and de- 
sirable. 


The ‘‘frontier thinkers’’ in educa- 
tion today tell us that the present 
economic and industrial conditions in 
our country are making new demands 
upon the public schools. We are hard- 
ly aware of the tremendous changes 
which the ‘‘machine age’’ is forcing 
upon us. The forty-four hour week in 
industry is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. In the future, workers 
will spend possibly not more than 
half that time at their ‘‘jobs.’’ Clark, 
in his recent text, ‘‘ Economie Theory 
and Correct Occupational Distribu- 
tion,’’ makes a strong case for a much 
more definite planning on the part of 
society for the ‘‘correct’’ number of 
workers for the different vocations. 


The implications for the schools are 
at least two-fold. First, there must 
be a type of vocational guidance more 
definite and more carefully developed 
than most schools have ever attempt- 
ed. Second, there must be careful pre- 
paration for the leisure hours. 


Here, indeed, is a challenge to the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. If they 
ean take such a problem seriously and 
give it the attention it deserves, then 
their co-operation with those in direct 
charge of the schools will enable them 
to make an educational contribution 
of far-reaching importance. 

















Meet 
HE Board of Directors of the 
.S.T.A. held its regular quarterly 
meeting in the office of the Secre- 
tary in Springfield on Friday, Sep- 
tember 25, 1931. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President John A. Hayes at 9:20 AM. 
There were present besides President 
Hayes the other directors—Mrs. F. 
Blanche Preble, Noah M. Mason, George 
O. Smith, and J. R. Skiles. There were 
present also Secretary R. C. Moore and 
Treasurer Charles McIntosh and Mr. J. B. 
McManus, Chairman of the Committee on 
State School Fund. 

The president made a brief report of 
the action of certain committees of the 
Board since the last previous meeting. 
This action included the purchase of 
Athey shades for twenty-three of the win- 
dows at a cost of $225; also the renewal 
of the contract for printing and mailing 
the Inurnors Teacner with the Hartman 
Printing Company on practically the 
same terms as for the last year. This re- 
port by the president and action of the 
committees were approved. 

The secretary was then called upon for 
a statement of expenditures as compared 
with the appropriations to the general 
fund. The secretary reported that the 
total appropriations from the general 
fund for current expenses for the year 
amounted to $50,800. The current expen- 
ditures up to September 25 amounted to 
$35,744.07. including $5000 transferred to 
the building fund, leaving a balance ap- 
propriated but unexpended of $15,055.93. 
The secretary estimated the current ex- 
penses from September 25 to December 
15 at $7720, which would leave for the 
current year $7335.93 appropriated but 
unexpended. 

The secretary reported also that there 
had been appropriated for building pur- 
poses any unexpended balance in the gen- 
eral fund and that since the treasurer’s 
last report there had been so expended 
$31,045.29. This completed payment on 
contracts for construction of building, ex- 
cept $280 which had been withheld until 
the general contractor remedied certain 
small defects. This made the total ex- 
penditures up to September 25, $66,789.- 
36, or $61,789.36 if we deduct $5000 which 
is counted twice in the above expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. McIntosh was then asked for the 
treasurer’s report of the financial condi- 
tion of the Association, whereupon Mr. 
McIntosh submitted the report here 
published. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were approved. 

Mr. McIntosh then asked for advice in 
regard to selling bonds to obtain cash for 
current expenses. After considerable dis- 
cussion Mr. Skiles moved that the bonds 
be not sold until November unless thev 
can be sold at par. This motion was 
seconded by Mr. Mason and carried by 
unanimous vote of the Board. 


of Board of Directors 


Mr. Skiles, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, next reported that he had en- 
gaged the speakers for the annual meet- 
ing to be held in Springfield on December 
28 to 30. Mr. Skiles also reported that 
it seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that this year less time shall be given 
than formerly to addresses and lectures 
and that more time be given to a discus- 
sion of the reports of officers and com- 
mittees. He suggested that one feature 
of our next annual meeting be a dedica- 
tion of the new William Bishop Owen 
Memorial Building, which is the Admin- 
istration Building of the Association. 
After a motion was seconded and carried, 
President Hayes appointed the following 
Committee on Arrangements for such 
dedication: Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, 
Chicago, Chairman; Mrs. F. Blanche 
Preble, and Mr. J. R. Skiles. 

The president then called for reports 
of other committees. Mr. Skiles, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
said that he had nothing to add to the 
report made by the secretary. 

Mr. N. M. Mason, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, said that there had 
been no meeting of his committee recent- 
ly but that he would call a meeting in 
time to have its report published in the 
December number of the Irurnors 
TEACHER. He said also that it seemed 
probable that there may be a special! ses- 


sion of the legislature before our nex! 
annual meeting. 

Mrs. Preble, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, reported that her com- 
mittee would meet in time to have its 
report published in the December num- 
ber of the Itirnors TEACHER, and re- 
quested the secretary to write to all mem- 
bers of the committee for resolutions that 
they favor including in such report and 
that he request the members to send such 
resolutions to the chairman as soon as 
convenient. 

Mr. McManus, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on State School Fund, submitted 
the following report: 


To the Board of Directors of the 1.8.T.A.. 

Springfield, Illinois. 

Your Chairman, having communicated 
with the other members of the Commit- 
tee, begs leave to submit the following: 

The report of the State School Fund 
Committee last December was such a com- 
plete and forceful statement of the rea- 
sons why we should have a larger State 
School Fund, that we feel incompetent, 
at present, to attempt to change one iota 
of that report. However, the Committee, 
as a whole, may wish to make some al- 
terations. 


We feel confident that it was no fault 
of the report or any of its supporters that 


(Continued on Page 96) 











ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer—September 25, 1931 
General Fund—Receipts 
er % 1930,—Balance cash on hand 


30, 1930—Receipts, State Meeting 
September 25. 1931—Received from Stvidens.. 


a SS arr 1,488.00 
& RES PEREEESS=: 

Interest on bank deposits.................. 124.77 
Refund 4 SG Dirk isle bse sc oc yeeees 

Refund, J. Holmes 


Refund, Miss Fahey..... 
Sales of Liberty Bonds.. 
Subscription I. T 


Total Receipts 


Disbursements 
Paid on orders General Fund............. $35,744.07 
Loaned to Building Fund................. 14,995.65 
September 25. 1931—Balance cash on hand..................... 1,168.03 
Total disbursements and balance......... $51,907.75 
ee eadattantansastbaund oonees 1,168.03 
1 a eae 000.00 
$ 3,168.02 
BUILDING FUND 
Appropriation—Genera!l Fund 00 
A sna itind ge¢en 406 neess nae¢ .00 
¥ gf Seep: 64 
DEED ccnudhinncctdbbesessesce .00 
loan fom General Fund .65 
Total Receipts 29 
PD Ge Be Bip ecevccucctecccccereccccccesocccecesscceces .29° 
a held as part of Building Fund 
Marshall Field Debentu 3,000.00 
Standard Oi] of New York Debentures 3,000.00 
Total 4.000.010 





Reapectfully «enbmitted, 
CHariere Molntosn. Treasurer 


°$3 refund check to Peoria Division not prevented for Payment 
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Four Division Meetings Reported 


HE seventeenth annual meet- 

ing of the East Central Divi- 

sion of the Illinois State Teach- 

ers Association was held at the 
University of Illinois, Friday, Octo- 
ber 9, 1931. The following speakers 
appeared on the program: W. S. 
Gray, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; J. L. 
Conger, Head of the History Depart- 
ment, Knox College; Nelle Haley, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education, 
Saginaw, Michigan; Floyd T. Good- 
ier, Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois; William Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Schools, De- 
eatur, Illinois. 

Those elected to serve the division 
for the year 1931-1932 follow; 

Officers—President, G. W. Sutton, Mon- 
ticello; vice president, A. H. Lauchner, 
Urbana; treasurer, G. H. Wright, Urbana; 
secretary, Mabel D. Ricketts, Urbana. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Vance, 
chairman, Danville; H. G. Paul, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, two years; W. M. 
Loy, Gibson City, three years. 

State Committee Members—Appropria- 
tions, O. A. Towns, Reddick; Legislation, 
Bert Lester, Crescent City; Resolutions, 
W. E. Richeson, Watseka. 

Committee on Legislation—Bert Lester, 
chairman, Crecent City; Byron Frame, 
Hoopeston, two years; A. P. Johnson, 
Kankakee, three years. 

Delegate to the N.E.A.—E. W. Powers, 
Watseka; Alternate, C. E. Vance, Dan- 
ville. 

Delegates to Annual |.S.T.A. Meeting: 

Champaign County 

Delegates—1. C. L. Allison, Cham- 
paign; 2. T. H. Cobb, Urbana; 3. H. H. 
Jarman, Longview; 4. John Price, Ma- 
homet; 5. C. C. Condit, Rantoul; 6. Merle 
Peterson, Tolono. 

Alternates—1. Amy Beach, Champaign; 
2. S. B. Hadden, Urbana; 3. A. Allen, Sid- 
ney; 4. Virgil Hooe, Pesotum; 5. Carl- 
ton Trimble, Philo; 6. G. H. Wright, Ur- 
bana. 

Vermilion County 

Delegates—1. C. E. Vance, Danville; 
2. C. S. Montooth, Allerton; 3. Georgia 
Elberson, Danville; 4. R. H. Poland, Ross- 
ville; 5. W. R. Lowery, Hoopeston; 
6. Homer E. Reynolds, Westville; 7. Edith 
Parker, Danville; 8. Dudley N. Black, 
Georgetown; 9. Ruth Ernest, Danville. 

Alternates—1. G. W. Burroughs, Cat- 
lin; 2. W. J. Goreham, Sidell; 3. Sarah 
Jane Green, Danville; 4. J. W. Niswon- 
ger, Bismarck; 5. E. K. Congram, Oak- 
wood; 6. Nettie Vaught, Westville; 7. Anna 
Mann, Hoopeston; 8 W. J. Newley. 
Ridgefarm; 9. Lester Mapes, Fithian. 

Kankakee County 

Delegates—1. R. Y. Allison, Kankakee. 
2. J. F. Benham, Manteno. 

Alternates—1. J. B. Johnson, St. Anne; 
2. Velma Shimmin, Reddick. 


troquols County 

Delegates—1. Bert Lester, Crescent 
City; 2. R. O. Allen, Stockland; 3. E. O. 
Phares, Sheldon. 

Alternates—1. Kenneth Litsinger, 
Loda; 2. Brooks Courtwright, Cisna Park; 
3. Nettie Davis, Watseka. 

Piatt County 

Delegates—1. Mrs. Vera Perry, Monti- 
cello; 2. E. N. Dixon, Mansfield. 

Alternates—1. Leslie Harshbarger, 
White Heath; 2. Wm. E. Baird, Monti- 
cello. 

Ford County 

Delegate—1. J. H. Francis, Piper City. 

Alternate—1. J. J. Swinney, Paxton. 

Resolutions Adopted: 

Be It Resolved, That the East Central 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association go on record as favoring the 
following: 

1. The establishment of equality of 
educational opportunities for all children 
of the State of Illinois. 

2. The enactment of legislation which 
will make possible a larger school unit. 
The fundamental cause of the inequali- 
ties of educational opportunity in Illinois 
is the organization of the state into more 
than 11,000 school districts. 

3. A strict and impartial enforcement 
of assessment laws and, if necessary, the 
enactment of laws providing more strin- 
gent penalties for evading such assess- 
ments and escaping such taxes as are 
provided by law. 

4. Definite provision for a more ade 
quate support of our public schools by 
apportioning to them a liberal share of 
our increased state revenues realized 
from sources other than property taxes, 
and in addition to the present taxes. 

5. The strict enforcement of all the 
school laws of the State. 

6. The co-ordination of all agencies 
collecting school statistics, to the end 
that unnecessary duplication be avoided. 

7. The efforts of our national govern- 
ment to promote peace among the na- 
tions of the world. 

8 That the M[linois State Teachers 
Association take proper action to re- 
arrange the various divisions of the State 
Association, keeping in mind that motor 
transportation is used by a large ma- 
jority of the teachers in attendance at 
the divisional meetings. 

9. Acknowledging the probable call 
for charitable work during the present 
school year, we urge teachers, as individ- 
uals and through their organizations, to 
be mindful of the needs of the children 
of their communities and to render such 
aid as may be proper and possible. 

10. In view of the fact that the pres- 
ent level of teachers’ salaries and teach- 
ing standards have been secured by @ 
slow process over a long period of years: 
we urge the teaching profession and their 
organizations to do their utmost to keep 
them at their present level. We feel that 
it is unfair to.the profession and to the 
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public schools of our nation, to force them 
to absorb more than their just share of 
the present economic depression. 

The proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the IlIli- 
nois State Teachers Association were 
adopted with the exception of the 
amendment to Article IV of the Con- 
stitution, which was rejected. 

Masex D. Ricketts, Secretary. 





Southeastern Division 


HE eleventh annual meeting of 

the Southeastern Division of 

the Illinois State Teachers As- 

sociation was held at Mt. Car- 
mel on October 8 and 9. One thou- 
sand forty-three members were regis- 
tered. Speakers were Rabbi Brickner, 
**Dusty”’ Miller, Hon. Albert Stump, 
and Prince Warliker. Their subjects 
were of timely interest and their ad- 
dresses were enthusiastically received. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Boyer of Fairfield 
directed the group singing and sever- 
al musical selections were presented 
by various organizations of the Mt. 
Carmel High School, under the direc- 
tion of Floyd Perkins. 

Those chosen to carry on the offi- 
cial business of the Division during 
the year ensuing were as follows: 

Officers—President, E. B. Henderson, 
Bridgeport; vice president, D. L. Boyd, 
Carmi; secretary, H. L. Hamilton, Bridge- 
port; treasurer, Annie Foster, Olney. 

Board of Directors—E. B. Henderson, 
Bridgeport, thairman; D. L. Boyd, Carmi: 
J. T. Timberlake, Mt. Carmel. 

Executive Committee—E. B. Hender- 
son, Bridgeport, chairman; Rex W. Dale, 
Flora; J. T. Timberlake, Mt. Carmel. 

State Committees—Appropriations, 
R. 8S. Condrey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mt. Carmel; Legislation, L. F. Samford, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Fair- 
field; Resolutions, H. W. Hostettler, Sv- 
perintendent of Schools, Olney. 

N. E. A. Delegate—H. W. Hostettler, 
Olney; first alternate, R. S. Condrey, Mt. 
Carmel; second alternate, L. F. Samford, 
Fairfield. 

Representatives to State Meetings: 

Clay County—Loy Walters, Bible 
Grove, delegate; I. Krutsinger, Clay City, 
alternate. 

Crawford County—Eva Kerr, Oblong: 
Catherine Freeman, Palestine, delegates: 
E. O. May, Robinson; C. E. Ambrose, 
Oblong, alternates. 

Edwards County—R. M. Ring, Albion. 
delegate; Virgil Judge, Albion, alternate. 

Lawrence County—F. O. Prout, Law- 
renceville; Frank Stansfield, Lawrence 
ville, delegates. Sam Grey. St. Francis 
ville; Chas. Benson, R.R.6, Vincennes. 
Ind., alternates. 

Richland County—Nellie Harmon, Ol- 
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ney; W. EB. Scherer, Calhoun, delegates. 
Charles Walker, Noble; Thurl William- 
son, Dundas, alternates. 

Wabash County—Justice Gibson, 
Keensburg, delegate; Kyle Wilkinson, 
Lancaster, alternate. 

Wayne County—S. O. Dale, Fairfield, 
delegate; Granville Wood, Wayne City, 
alternate. 

White County—E. V. Skiles, Grayville; 
D. L. Boyd; Carmi, delegates. Harry 
Puntney, Carmi; Joseph Gershbacher, 
Enfield, alternates. 

H. L. Hamilton, Bridgeport, delegate; 
E. M. Jasper, Palestine, alternate. 

Report of the Resolutions Committee: 

Be it Resolved, That the Southeastern 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association believes that mentally handi- 
capped children should receive equal con- 
sideration in the matter of special care 
with the crippled child and urges that 
the State Research Department be asked 
to secure data for legislation. 

That this Division believes the financ- 
ing of the public schools requires a sys- 
tem of taxation which is equitable, wide 
in its application, and which establishes 
a fair balance between direct and indi- 
rect taxation. 

Furthermore, That Illinois is in urgent 
need of a scientific survey of present con- 
ditions by a highly qualified committee 
in order that some definite end may be 
established for future aims and legisla- 
tion. 

That this Division condemns the acts 
of teachers who apply for positions be- 
fore a vacancy exists, or who knowingly 
underbid a salary schedule in order to 
obtain employment. 

The amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the State Association 
were presented for ratification, and 
the Division voted in favor of the 
proposed amendments. 

H. L. Hamitton; Secretary. 





Western Division 

i bey twenty-third annual meeting 

of the Western Division I.8.T.A. 
was held at Galesburg on October 8 
and 9. The general sessions were ad- 
dressed by R. H. Brown, Assistant 
Dean of Fine Arts, University of Illi- 
nois, and Carl Sandburg. Excellent 
music, by the Welsh Imperial Sing- 
ers, added greatly to the convention. 

After the business session on Fri- 
day afternoon, the membership was 
divided into ten sections. The pro- 
grams at. these sessions consisted of 
addresses, demonstrations and round 
table discussions. 

The following resolutions were 


adopted : 
Be it Resolved, That we recommend 
and endorse legislation that will provide: 
(a) That the state school fund biennial 
appropriation be increased $2,000,- 
000 a year. 
(b) Larger units for school taxation 
and administration. 
(c) An adequate state teachers’ pen- 
sion and retirement law. 


The Itueinois Trachen 


(d) For the enforcement of our tax 
system under our present state 
Constitution and for new and ad- 
ditional sources of revenue. 


In view of the apparent indifference to 
authority throughout our state and na- 
tion, we hereby urge all teachers con- 
tinually to keep before their pupils the 
need of a proper respect for and adher- 
ence to the principles of good law and 
order. 

That the schools be urged to co-operate 
with the various civic organizations in 
their sponsoring relief for the present de- 
plorable non-employment conditions. 
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The auditing committee recom- 
mended, at the request of Mr. A. E. 
Decker, treasurer, ‘‘That a committee 
of three be appointed by the presi- 
dent to confer with and advise the 
treasurer in regard to the failure of 
the bank in which the funds of the 
Western Division I.8.T.A. were kept 
and the probable loss of $4,619.24 
which was on deposit there in the 
name of the Western Division LS. 
T.A.”’ 

Upon motion made by Mr. Currens 
the president appointed the follow- 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
Receipts 
Western Division Illinois State Teachers Association 
October 1, 1930 
Balance on hand...... ener sss ET ee $ 0.00 
tic oe aS SIE SETS Saf Paaae a 3,672.00 
Received Single Admissions... -....-.--.cc-cccccececceseccoeeee 20.00 
Refund from State Treasurer... 0.0.0. -ccccceecececeseeceeeeee 1.00 
Ee ie a - Een eine es $3,693.00 | 
Disbursements 
October 1, 1930 
I (1) $ 4.00 
Imperial Quartette —....... (2) 325.00 
canes G. Geen, Ladtere. (3) 300.00 
Mile H. Stewart, Lectures... van; 442 125.00 
Tom Skeyhill, Lectures —....0000.0.........-..-.. -- (5) 375.00 
RB OE SS eee eee (6) 1.00 
T. W. Everett, Expense to N.E.A...... (7) 48.00 
Hancock County Journal, Tags... ......2.:--cecccceee-c-0---- (8) 17.00 
ee Oe  , Ee ee (9) 25.00 
TD eae a (10) 5.00 
OO ae (11) 35.00 
nc (12) 1,821.00 
A. EB. Decker, Expense to N.B.A...2....---...ececcececeececeeenee (13) 57.25 
A. E. Decker, Expense as Treasurer........................-..-...... (14) 55.40 
ES RE ee eee (15) 13.00 
Helen Rothgeb, Expense Treas. N.P.A. Dues........... (16) 32.08 
oN (17) 5.00 
a  cineseubibioiai (18) 2.00 
F’. M. Winbigler, Expense to State Meet........00........... (19) 15.00 
Roy Fetherston, Expense to State Meet... (20) 15.00 
Fred C. Bohannon, Expense to State Meet....... ———=" (21) 14.00 
W. S. Henderson, Expense to State Meet... (22) 15.25 
John H. Steiner, Expense to State Meet... (23) 15.20 
R. G. Smith, Expense to State Meet... (24) 15.25 
Victor B. Wood, Expense to State Meet... (25) 15.25 
Q. Ray Reedy, Expense to State Meet... (26) 17.21 . 
J. W. Lewis, Expense to State Meet... (27) 15.40 
Fred Robertson, Expense to State Meet...................... (28) 14.90 
Frank Kreider, Expense to State Meet... (29) 15.42 
J. W. Primrose, Expense to State Meet... (30) 15.40 
C. E. Griffith, Expense to State Meet... (31) 14.05 
E. A. Huff, Expense to State Meet... (32) 13.90 
Ethel Ray, Expense to State Meet... (33) 14.05 
C. C. McCormick, Expense to State Meet... (34) 17.70 
Victor B. Wood, Mailing Expense... (35) 4.50 
Clifford Delbar, Delegate Expense..............00.00.0.0.-...... (36) 13.26 
W. E. Nelson, Expense Executive Committee... (37) 6.60 
i (38) 17.75 
Pe Bae A en |.) 10.00 
Western Passenger Association ...................................(40) 10.00 
ee (| 15.00 
Total Expense, October 1, 1930 to October 1, 1931.........00... $3,565.82 
Balance on Hand October 1, 1931... neste eatih 127.18 
ee _ ie " $3.693.00 
i A B. Decksr, Treasurer. 
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ing committee: W. P. Morgan, Ma- 
comb; O. O. Young, Galesburg; Roy 
Fetherston, Monmouth. 

The proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association were 
duly ratified by the Western Division. 

As has been customary, the retiring 
president, F. M. Winbigler, will rep- 
resent the Western Division at the 
N.E.A. next summer. The officers, 
committeemen and delegates for 1932 
are as follows: 

Officers—President, G. W. Gaylor, Ma- 
comb; Vice president, Florence McGaug- 
hey, Macomb; secretary, Helen L. Roth- 
geb, Macomb; treasurer, A. E. Decker, 
Carthage. 

Executive Committee—W. E. Nelson, 
Quincy, chairman; O. O. Young, Gales- 
burg; R. W. Hyndman, Canton. 

State Committees—A ppropriations, 
Mayme Snyder, Canton; legislative, G. W. 
Gaylor, Macomb; resolutions, E. A. Huff, 
Farmington. 


Delegates to State Convention: 

Adams County—L. H. Hollmeyer, Camp 
Point; G. M. Smith, Quincy, delegates. 
A. M. Alsup, Payson; W. D. Mitchell, 
Clayton, altertiates. 

Schuyler County—R. G. Smith, Rush- 
ville; Orval Briggs, Rushville, delegates. 
Mabel McMilJen, Rushville; Mary Walker, 
Rushville, alternates. 

Henderson County — Minnie Orwig, 
Stronghurst; Harold Penwick, Biggsville, 
delegates. Lena Pence, Gladstone; Keith 
Milligan, Carman, alternates. 

Fulton County—Julia Randolph, Can- 
ton; A. G. Caldwell, Farmington, dele- 
gates. G. A. Cook, Fairview, Roy F. Bo- 
hannon, London Mills, alternates. 

Knox County—0O. O. Young, Galesburg; 
W. A. Pyle, Altona, delegates. E. L. May- 
er, Galesburg; Charles Greeley, Maquon, 
alternates. 

Hancock County—W. R. Holiday, Bas- 
co; Robert Doud, Carthage, delegates. 
L. A. Price, Nauvoo; S. N. McKenn, Dal- 
las City, alternates. 

Warren County—Nelle Shields, Mon- 
mouth; Mima McClymonds, Kirkwood, 
delegates. Roy Fetherston, Monmouth; 
H. L. Beckett, Roseville, alternates. 

Stark County—H. C. Kibbie, LaFay- 
ette; C. E. Griffith, Toulon, delegates. 
0. K. Strike, Toulon; R. C. Edmonson, 
Bradford, alternates. 

McDonough County — Maurice White, 
Bushnell; Mead Biddlecombe, Blandins- 
ville, delegates. Dale Mullen, Industry; 
Richard Freeman, Macomb, alternates. 

HELEN L. Roruees, Secretary. 





DuPage Valley Division 


Tas third annual meeting of the 
DuPage Valley Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 
was held in the Glenbard High 
School, Glen Ellyn, October 16, 1931. 
Speakers were Dr. Wm. McKinley 
Robinson, Director of the Department 
of Rural Education, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
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gan; Congresswoman Ruth Bryan 
Owen, and Dr. Charles M. Thompson, 
Dean of the School of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University 
of Illinois. Dr. Robinson’s subject was 
“‘Progressive Schools in Other 
Lands’’; Mrs. Owen gave two ad- 
dresses, ‘‘Opening Doors’’ and ‘‘This 
Business of Being Congresswoman’”’; 
Dr. Thompson spoke on ‘‘The Pres- 
ent Industrial Situation and the Prob- 
able Outlook.’’ The Glenbard Band, 
under the direction of Orth Baer, and 
the Glenbard Combined Glee Clubs, 
directed by Raymond N. Carr, pre- 
sented a musical program at the 
morning and afternoon sessions re- 
spectively. 

Those who will serve the DuPage 
Valley Division in official capacities 
during the year 1931-1932 follow: 

Officers—President, Lewis V. Morgan, 
Wheaton; vice president, Mrs. Maude E. 
Whiffen, Downers Grove; secretary, Anne 
Kearns, Naperville; treasurer, Myrtle 
Wheelhouse, Hinsdale. 

Executive Committee—C. C. Byerly, 
West Chicago, chairman; R. E. Beebe, 
Naperville; George L. Letts, Elmhurst. 

State Committees—Appropriations, 
R. EB. Beebe, Naperville; Legislative, F. L. 
Biester, Glen Ellyn; Resolutions, Mrs. 
Ada L. Manning, Lombard. 

A list of delegates to the state meet- 
ing is not available at this time. 

The following report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee was approved by 
the Division : 

1. WHEREAS, our group has already ob- 
tained 100% membership in its organiza- 
tion, we hereby desire to convey to each 
individual member our appreciation of 
his interest in the Association, to the ex- 
tent that we have set up a high profes- 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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KEEP ABREAST 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


by dence. 450 courses in 
Epubicia, giclee toward either q 
Write for booklet giving full information. 
The Aniversity of Chicago 


603 Ellis Hall Chicago 
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TLPFIN. 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 in 
pay A. - weekly spare 
experience 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Led. 
899 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 








THE ALTON RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


Announce 


WINTER TOURIST 
EXCURSIONS 


to 
Various destinations in the following 
States: 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 


On sale beginning October Ist, 1931 
Round-Trip 
ALL YEAR TOURIST FARES 


to 
Various destinations in the following 
States: 


CALIFORNIA 
WASHINGTON 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
OREG 


ON 
On sale daily, with final return limit 
9 months from date of sale. 


For rates, literatu further 
information write o ashi 


H. Yarke 
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DuPage Valley Division 
(Continued from Page 93) 


sional standard and we further urge that 
this standard be maintained year by year, 
not only as to membership in the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, but also that 
each individual member be urged to join 
the National Education Association 80 
that 100% membership may be attained 
in that organization. 


2. We urge careful study and revision 
of the present Teachers Pension Law to 
the end that it may more: fully serve 
its purpose, and express our appreciation 
of the constructive investigations now 
being undertaken by Superintendent Blair 
and his staff, the legislative committee, 
and the present officers of the Pension 
Fund. We urge the fullest co-operation 
of these agencies. 


3. In view of the apparent indiffer- 
ence to authority throughout our State 
and Nation, we hereby urge all teachers 
to keep continually before their pupils 
the need of a proper respect for adherence 
to the principles of good law and order. 

4. Our present economic depression 
merely emphasizes the need of more and 
better teachers, more and better schools. 
Retrenchment is in the air and undoubt- 
edly there will be a concerted movement 
for unwise retrenchment of schools. Let 
us not try to cure the depression by more 
depression. That is what retrenchment 
in education would mean. We, therefore, 
urge the State Organization of Teachers 
and the DuPage Valley Division to use 
all the influence in their power to save 
the schools from unwise retrenchment. 


5. The National Education Association 
has: outlined the needs for adult educa- 
tion and urges educational systems 
throughout the nation to provide ade 
quate means to supply them. Although 
the school systems represented in the 
DuPage Valley Division do not have an 
urgent need for such a plan we wish to 
go on record, however, as an association, 
strongly endorsing the adult education 
movement sponsored by the National 
Education Association. 

6. We recommend to the members of 
the DuPage Valley Division a construc- 
tive program for physical and mental 
health in accordance with the conclusions 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, to establish clean 
habits of wholesome living in our chil- 
dren, and continue to emphasize the evil 
effects of alcohol, tobacco and other nar- 
cotics on the human organism. 

7. In view of the standards recom- 
mended for minimum training require 
ment for beginning teachers, i. e., four 
years training beyond the four years of 
high school, and endorsed by the Nation- 
al Education Association, we urge all 


teachers to reach this goal as soon as. 


possible. 
BertHa H. Jonzs, Secretary. 





A Chicago teacher declares that there 
ts just one class of people in that city 
more numerous than the taxi-dodgers— 
and that is tax-dodgers. 
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What Our Readers Are Reading 


A Genuine Thrill 


Microse Hunters, by Paul DeKruif. 
Harcourt Brace and Company. Re- 
viewed by C. C. HANNA, Principal of 
High School, Alton, Illinois. 


We are all looking more or less for 
the things that will give us a thrill; 
that will set our senses tingling. We 
are apt to be bored by anything that 
is commonplace and scorn everything 
that is not novel as old fashioned and 
passe. 

The extravaganzas of the stage and 
the moving pictures have dulled our 
appreciation for the cultural and in- 
spirational. We are willing to pay 
nearly any price for anything that is 
guaranteed to have a ‘‘kick”’ in it. 


If the above is true, then there 
should be many readers for Microbe 
Hunters, by Paul DeKruif. In this 
book there is romance and thrill in 
the field of reality that is better than 
the vain imaginings of the writers of 
lurid fiction. The information may 
be primary to the teachers of science. 
But to all it must bring added respect 
for scientists and for the methods of 
science as well as a thrill like that 
that comes to the traveller exploring 
unknown breath-taking vistas. 


As one reads there comes the hearty 
assent to the author’s statement: ‘‘I 
love these microbe hunters, from old 
Antony Leeuwenhoek to Paul Ehr- 
lich. Not especially for the discoveries 
they have made nor for the boons 
they have brought mankind. No. I 
love them for the men they are. I say 
they are, for in my memory every 
man jack of them lives and will sur- 
vive until this brain must stop re- 
membering. 

**All of these scientists were per- 
sonifications of patience and per- 
sistence and many of them should be 
immortalized along with our great ex- 
plorers and inventors. 

‘‘Anthony Leeuwenhoek had to 
manufacture his own microscopes and 
apparatus as well as his method. Yet 
his observations were more astound- 
ing to the learned Royal Society than 
the discovery of a new planet or a 
new element would be to the world 
to-day—and much more significant.’’ 

The author does well his work of 
presenting the intimate human side 
of our scientist pioneers. One waits 
with them breathlessly as they, with 
bated breath, watch for the first time 
the life cycle of microbes or as they 
check the results of using poisons in 
killing them. The reader is saddened 


in sympathy with each failure, 
touched with pride at the courage to 
try a thousand times again, and exult- 
ant with every success. 

Read this book and become a 
scientist in method and spirit. 





Understanding Our World 
Neighbors 


Humanity Uproorep, by Marcus 
Hindus. Johnathan Cape & Harrison 


Smith, Inc., 139 E. 46th, New York. ¢ 
Tue Goon Eartu, by Carl F. Buck & 


John Day, New York, 1931. 


My Cuinese Marriace, by Mrs. M. 
ee Duffield, New York, 


Reviewed by J. ROSE COLBY, Ili- 


nois State Normal University, Normal. 


“I think,’’ says Miss Colby in ex- 
planation of this selection from her 
summer’s reading, ‘‘we teachers with 
the rest of the world now-a-days are 
in crying need of understanding Rus- 
sia—and China.’’ 


Humanity Uprooted she discusses 
first : 


“It is the least seemingly preju- 
diced book about the Russia of today 
that I have read; it gives more in- 
formation about the actual state of 
affairs, and a more intelligent inter- 
pretation of the Soviet aims and 
methods than anything else I have 
happened on. 

**Of the two books that deal with 
China—My Chinese Marriage and 
The Good Earth, I should say espe- 
cially the latter. Both, however, are 
of absorbing interest and very en- 
lightening through their sympathetic 
interpretation of Chinese character 
and life and the influences that have 
developed them. 

**Perhaps by this time you will 
have guessed that I am _ heterodox 
enough to believe that most teachers 
are more in need of books that help 
them to understand life, men and 
women everywhere, and the problems 
that face all men, black, white and 
yellow, in individual lives and in com- 
munity life, than of special books on 
pedagogy. This is not because I am 
not aware of the almost chaotie con- 
dition of the whole educational world 
today, but because I think we are sure 
to have the professional side empha- 
sized on all hands and often are al- 
lowed to forget that we are after all 
men and women and that the human 
problems everywhere underlie the 
professional.’’ 
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Rural Teacher Training Praised 


The following letter signed by 
twenty-three county superintendents 
in the territory served by the South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University 
is self explanatory : 

CARBONDALE, ILL. 
June 20, 1931 
Yo Mr. H. W. Shryock, President. and 
Dr. B. W. Merwin. 
Carbondale, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: 

We, the undersigned, County Superin- 
tendents of Schools of Southern Illinois, 
wish to express our appreciation of the 
course in rural practice teaching which 
you have been offering, and we wish a 
continuation of the work. 

We have observed that the course in 
rural practice teaching has been very 
helpful to the beginning teachers in our 
respective counties. Under the new cer- 
tificating laws an ever increasing number 
of junior college graduates find it neces- 
sary to teach in the rural schools, and 
they should have some special prepara- 
tion for this work. 

We urge, therefore, that you require 
all sophomores, especially those who may 
accept work in country schools, to take 
rural practice teaching. It will be found 
easier to secure employment for those 
who do. And that the work may be con- 
tinued, you may be sure that we will co- 
operate with you in it in every way pos- 
sible. 

There follow the signatures of the 
twenty-three county superintendents. 

On another page of this issue of 
the Inurnois TEACHER is an article 
by Phyllis Prosser, describing in 
some detail the character of the 
training given candidates for rural 
teaching positions by Southern IiIli- 
nois State Normal University. An 
important feature of the course is 
teaching under actual rural condi- 
tions, in the five rural schools with 
which the Teachers College maintains 
a supervisory relationship. That this 
training is bearing fruit is evidenced 
by the men and women who super- 
vise the teaching of graduates of this 
course. Such evidence must prove 
most gratifying to the faculty of the 
school and its executive head, as well 
as to all who are interested in the 
advancement of teaching in Illinois. 





A County-Wide Project 


From W. R. Foster, county super- 
intendent of schools, Ottawa, Illinois, 
comes a booklet of‘‘ Stories of Pioneer 
Days’’ by eighth grade graduates of 
village and rural schools of the class 
of 1931. 

LaSalle County this year is cele- 
brating its centennial anniversary. To 
afford the grammar grade pupils of 
the village and rural schools of the 
county an opportunity to participate 
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in the centennial observance, the) 
were asked (a) to write a story of 
pioneer days from information they 
might obtain from descendants of 
early settlers; (b) to design a com- 
memorative poster emphasizing the 
slogan, ‘‘1931 venerates 1831.’’ In 
addition each school was asked to 
make a ‘‘history runner,’’ i.e., a series 
of five to seven posters, 12 x 18, 
mounted on paper or cloth, arranged 
so as to depict some phase of the 
progress made in human endeavor 
during the past hundred years. 

Some fifty-eight‘‘ Stories of Pioneer 
Days’’ by as many different contribu- 
tors are published as representative 
of the best effort of eighth grade pu- 
pils. Subject matter is well selected 
and gives evidence of conscientious 
investigation by the pupils. The fields 
of political history, invention, family 
history and reminiscence, romantic 
associations of historic institutions, 
biography of pioneers, and parts 
played by individual citizens of La- 
Salle county in events of national 
importance, such as the Black Hawk 
and Civil wars, are represented in the 
collection. 

Much good aside from mere com- 
petitive interest surely will be a prod- 
uct of such an undertaking, for the 
students participating can scarcely 
escape a realization of the fact that 
the commonplace institutions so vital 
to their workday environment and so 
much taken for granted by most of 
them have had a part in making his- 
tory and are participating in history 
in the making. 





Two Interesting Booklets 


Superintendent Irving F Pearson 
of Winnebago County is on the alert 
for suggestions aiming toward the im- 
provement of the services of his of- 
fice. In order that directors and 
others interested in the activities of 
the county superintendent’s organiza- 
tion may be informed, he has de- 
veloped a booklet which bears the 
title—Organization and Duties, Office 
of County Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnebago County, Illinois. 

A second publication of Mr. Pear- 
son’s office is that in which the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Winnebago 
County School League are set forth. 
The League provides the machinery 
for inter-scholastic and athletic activi- 
ties conducted on a county-wide scale 
with emphasis upon fair play, courtesy, 
and true sportsmanship. All teachers 
in the public schools of Winnebago 
County, outside of the city of Rockford 
are eligible for membership. This or- 
ganization is largely sponsored by the 
county superintendent’s office. 
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There is a Hotel in 


NEW YORK 
That allows a SPECIAL RATE 
to EDUCATORS 


Prince George Hotel 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street | 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, | 
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1000 Rooms all with Baths 


REGULAR RATES 
Single rooms with bath $2.50 to $4 
Rooms with double beds and bath | 
4 to $6 | 
Rooms with twin beds and bath 
$5 to $7 
In the midst of the City but away from 
the noise -—- Near the Largest Depart- 
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Directors Meeting 
(Continued from Page 90) 
a larger addition to the School Fund was 
not secured at the last session of the 
General Assembly. We wish to commend 
the members of the Committee of the 
House and Senate for their staunch sup- 
port of our bill. We are convinced that 
were it not for the Governor’s unfair dis- 
crimination against the appropriation for 
the schools of Illinois, the addition would 
have been $2,000,000 instead of $500,000, 
We, therefore, indorse the report of the 
Committee of last year, and urge that 
your Honorable Body take the necessary 
steps to insure the continuation of a 
Committee on State School Fund, and 
that the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion renew its efforts to secure a larger 
Illinois State School Fund, until it equals 
at least 25 per cent of the total cost of 
the schools of Illinois. 
Respectfully, 
J. B. McManus, Chairman. 


The report of Mr. McManus was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

The president next called for a report 
of the Committee on Larger District Unit. 
The secretary announced that he had re- 
ceived a letter from the chairman, Floyd 
T. Goodier, stating that he expected to 
call a meeting of the committee sometime 
soon. 

The secretary also announced that 
there was a vacancy in the membership 
of this committee caused by the death of 
Mr. U. J. Hoffman, whereupon President 
Hayes appointed Mr. T. Arthur Simpson, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to fill the vacancy. 

Mrs. Preble, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Group Imsurance and Credit Un- 
ions, announced that Mr. L. R. Grimm, 
Director of Research, had completed his 
study of Credit Unions and had sub- 
mitted his findings to her committee, and 
that he is now at work on a study of 
Group Insurance. 

The secretary announced that the Com- 
mittee on Relations of the Reading 
Circles to the State Teachers Association 
had submitted a report which would be 
printed in the October number of the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER. 

The secretary reported that he had 
complied with the directions of the Board 
at a previous meeting by having the new 
Administration Building insured; and 
that the insurance was underwritten by 
the Franklin Insurance Company as fol- 
lows: $10,000 fire insurance, and $10,000 
tornado and hail insurance, at a cost of 
$167.60 for five years insurance. This 
action was approved by the Board. 

The secretary then asked for directions 
from the Board to the employees. Then 
followed a brief discussion of the duties 
of the secretary and other employees with 
a few directions for each. The secretary 
read several bills on hand, which were 
allowed and orders were drawn on the 
treasurer for the respective amounts. 
These will appear in the Treasurer’s an- 
nual report as Orders No. 296 to 312 in- 
clusive. 

By motion and vote the meeting was 
adjourned.—R. C. Moore. Secretary. 
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Secretary Addresses Governor’s 
Conference 


O* Monday, September 21, the sec- 
retary of the I.S.T.A. was asked 
by the Chicago Division and two 
other large organizations of teachers 
in that city to represent them as their 
speaker before the Governor’s Tax 
Conference the next day. According- 
ly he appeared before the Conference 
on September 22, explained the tax 
recommendations of the I.S.T.A., add- 
ed one or two special recommenda- 
tions for the relief of the Chicago sit- 
uation, and recommended that the 
Conference present the same program 
to an early special-session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The members of the Governor’s 
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Conference seemed to be deeply in- 
terested and asked many questions 
which it took nearly an hour to an- 
swer. There is some reason to hope 
that this presentation did some good; 
for, a few days later, the secretary 
received a letter from a very able 
member of the Conference, which 
among other things contained this ex- 
pression : 

I think the teachers are to be congratu- 
lated for having had you as their repre- 
sentative before the Governor’s Tax Con- 
ference. You rendered a very valuable 
service not only to the teachers but also 
to the Conference. 

We believe that by the time this 
reaches our readers the special session 
will be at work on some of the things 
recommended.—R.C.M. 








Special Feature of 


be Illinois delegation to the N. 
E. A. meeting at Los Angeles 
was very graciously entertained one 
afternoon by the teachers and pupils 
of the Roosevelt High School. This 
school is attended largely by pupils 
of Japanese parentage, and we were 
entertained there on ‘‘Japan Day,”’ 
which therefore became Illinois-Japan 
Day. 

Upon our arrival we were con- 
ducted by pretty Japanese girls in 
native costumes into the auditorium, 
where an excellent program was pre- 
sented in our honor. The principal 
features of this program were as fol- 
lows: Greetings by Principal Thomas 
Hughes Elson; response, Consul T. 
Sato; ‘‘Co-operation,’’ by K. Tani- 
goshi, President, Central Japanese 
Association; ‘‘International Good- 
will,’”? by John Aiso; ‘‘Toward En- 
lightened Peace,’’ by Toshiro Shima- 
nouchi; several folk dances under the 
direction of the noted Japanese ar- 
tist, Michio Ito; and a recital of vocal 
selections by the Japanese Prima 
Donna, Kyoko Inouye. At the close 
of this program we were conducted 
to the cafeteria where we were served 
with a Japanese buffet supper of 
sukiyaki, tsupiura, tea, ete. After 
supper automobiles were in waiting 
to take all of us several miles away 
to the Hollywood Bowl to see the 
Mission Play. 

All parts of the program were en- 
joyable and instructive; but we can 
give here only one feature, and have 
chosen the address by Mr. Shima- 
nouchi. 

TOWARD ENLIGHTENED PEACE 

For those of us who live on the Pacific 
Coast, “Japan Days” are a frequent oc- 
currence. We have found them to be of 
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commensurable value in promoting an 
increasingly more intimate and friendlier 
relation between Japan and the United 
States. 

To us, the second generation Japanese 
in this country comes a great challenge, 
a great opportunity to further that happy 
relationship and to strengthen even more 
the bonds of amity between the two great 
neighbors of the Pacific. We want to con- 
tribute our share toward the peace and 
prosperity of the Pacific with every bit 
of youthful enthusiasm and courage that 
we have. 

The “Japan Day” which we are happily 
experiencing today has, I hope, attained 
a new significance, because it is being 
presented exclusively for the teachers of 
our land, in whose leadership we have 
abundant faith. We know that the senti- 
ment of friendship which will have been 
expressed here in the course of the day 
will be brought to the hearts of the thou- 
sands of our youthful fellow citizens from 
the western to the eastern coast, and will 
strengthen even more securely the bonds 
of friendship. 

The exceedingly great honor which has 
been given to me thrills me through and 
through. It is a great honor to stand 
before this magnificent audience and this 
colorful setting which makes the senti- 
ment of good will keenly felt, to speak 
to you very briefly on one of the most 
cherished aspirations burning in our 
hearts. 

From the period immediately after the 
Great War, the “war to end wars,” when 
the thoughts of thousands of war-weary 
young people everywhere were possessed 
not so much with the brutality of war, 
but worse still, the cynicism of peace and 
the thought that civilization is “in the 
throes of decline,” we have come today 
to a period of constructive, enlightened 
thinking, to look at the world and its 
perplexing problems with all the wisdom 
of the ages and with the courage and 
enthusiasm of youth. We do not believe 
as many have so often reiterated, that 
history repeats itself, that like the cogs 
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of a wheel past events of human history 
will be repeated in due course of time. 
To us the Great War was the end of an 
old epoch, the epoch of barbarism, and 
the beginning of a new, the epoch of en- 
lightened peace. We believe that history 
does not repeat, but that the motivating 
power in the events of human history is 
not to be found in the records of the 
past, but in the minds of men. 

We look to man, to his own nature; to 
seek the salvation of the world from 
chaos and to build an increasingly higher 
and nobler civilization. 

A study of man and society reveals to 
us clearly that antipathy whether be 
tween races or nationalities is wide- 
spread, that man has a tendency to hate 
others equal to his inclination to like 
others. Our understanding, however, that 
antipathy is not innate, but an acquired 
characteristic, gives us greater hope and 
encouragement. That which is the prod- 
uct of man and has been found to be un- 
desirable is possible of eradication. 

We who earnestly and intensely desire 
the advancement of human society must 
dig down into the roots of antipathy to 
take out the sting in racial prejudice. 

The problems of international society 
are possible of greater simplification 
when we cease to attribute to racial 
prejudice all manner of group antipathies 
not due to race. We need to separate 
racial antipathy from its economic and 
political stimulants. In this respect we 
find the need for the leadership of en- 
lightened leaders such as you teachers to 
abolish gradually the dangers of eco- 
nomic and political rivalry through the 
promotion of co-operation and the reali- 
zation among men of all races and na- 
tionalities that men have ideals in com- 
mon, that men have an equal desire to 
live and to live abundantly. The true 
seat of conflict is in the manner of seek- 
ing to gratify economic and political de 
sires, rather than in the things they desire. 

Men hate and fight one another for a 
cause, are friendly for a cause, and will 
co-operate for interests which will clear- 
ly promise advancement by co-operation. 

To you and me comes a duty worth the 
accepting and worth our utmost devotion 
to impress upon the minds of our youths 
the possession of common ideals and com- 
mon aspirations among all men, that 
these are the fundamental basis of en- 
lightened peace. 

We have seen definite strides taking 
place that have made peace something 
within the limits of reality. Yet we find 
occasional misunderstandings and the ap- 
pearance of a dense fog that hides our 
view of a beautiful friendship. But I 
know with deep conviction that our de- 
votion and our faith in Japanese-Ameri- 
can friendship will never die. 

As we second generation Japanese are 
preparing ourselves to serve the highest 
interests of the Pacific Area and the 
peace of the world with perseverance and 
with a love for humanity; as we under- 
stand that dis-unity and dis-interest are 
anachronistic to the trend and the key- 
note of the age—co-operation; as we feel 
the necessity of educating and impress- 
ing public opinion that men have ideals 
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and aspirations in common and must 
harmonize their efforts to realize them; 
80 may you, the enlightened leadership of 
our land and we, the second generation 
Japanese whose faith in the task is al- 
ways burning, combine our efforts to 
drive on the cause of enlightened peace 
that its realization may be written in the 
annals of human history as the greatest 
achievement of mankind. R. C. M. 


Why Textbooks Are Dull 
( tinued from Page 75) 


cating the number by the number of 
lines required to make the symbol. 
Thus a single stroke stood for one; 
two strokes for two; three strokes for 
three; four strokes for four, and so 
on up to nine. It was not until the 
ninth century that people felt the 
need of zero. Having counted around 
the fingers of both hands they indi- 
cated ten by drawing a circle and 
placing the figure one before it. Twice 
around the circle was naturally writ- 
ten twenty. This series of Arabic 
numerals is only one of the historic 
footprints which the Moors left on 
European soil during their stay of 
700 years. 

It is thus evident that the historic 
fact of the Moorish invasion of Spain 
in the seventh century is vitally re- 
lated to the equally historic fact of 
an American small boy doing his sums 
in Arabic numerals in a twentieth 
century school house. Thus dry and 
stupid facts may be related to other 
facts, either past or present, to show 
the significance of things and to give 
them interest and meaning. It is the 
meaning of facts that we want and 
not merely the facts themselves. 

Imagine what it would mean to 
American culture in the next fifty 
years if we could have all our text- 
books rewritten with an emphasis on 
relationships. It would produce in 
one generation a world consciousness 
that would make for universal under- 
standing and world peace. And what 
fun it would be to go to school and 
to college. Willard Wattles wrote: 

I never knew how smal] the world was 

Until I put my arms around it. 

Some of our present textbooks are 
the result of an exaggerated intellect. 
We know many things and we are 
teaching the coming generation these 
accumulated facts and calling it edu- 
cation. The time will come when our 
textbooks will be the product of in- 
telligence, rather than mere intellect, 
and all knowledge will be so integrat- 
ed that we can see life whole, not as 
composed of pigeon holes, into which 
we file our dry and isolated facts. 
Then learning will have a new mean- 
ing and an ‘‘educated man’’ will be 
something more than an intellectual 
department store. 
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signed and set aside for demonstra- 
tion teaching. The room accommo- 
dates sixty students beside the class 
being observed. It is well equipped 
with raised seats, blackboards, lights, 
projecting apparatus, and the like. It 
is located on the first floor near the 
rooms used by the Education Depart- 
ment and not far from the training 
school. There are from six to ten dem- 
onstrations given each week to such 
classes as Principles of Education, 
Arithmetic, Rural Education, High 
School Methods, Children’s Literature, 
and Elementary and High School 
Measurements. In this way the stu- 
dents in training are enabled to ob- 
serve the techniques employed by out- 
standing critic teachers. 

Students of the four-year course, 
before being assigned to practice, 
make application ten or twelve weeks 
prior to the beginning of the term in 
which they are to practice. In this 
application they state their major and 
minor fields, subjects and grade they 
desire to teach, and other items re- 
garding their fitness for teaching. 
This, together with a record of the 
student’s scholastic standing, serves 
as a basis for assigning the student to 
his practice work. A rather high 
scholastic standard is maintained; 
three-fourths of a student’s grades 
must be ‘‘C’’ or better; he must also 
have thirty-two college credits, in- 
cluding two in education. 

In only rare cases does a supervis- 
ing teacher have more than eight stu- 
dent teachers at a time; and in no 
case does a supervisor have two classes 
to supervise at the same time. The 
supervising teacher teaches each class 
an average of twice a week herself, 
thus assuring that the pupils will be 
well taught. 

While the student teacher is doing 
his practice teaching he is rated each 
six weeks by his critic and each twelve 
weeks, or more frequently, by the 
Supervisor of Student Teaching. 
These ratings are assembled and sum- 
marized for use in the placement work 
of the Appointments Committee. 

Through the reputation of the col- 
lege and especially that of the Train- 
ing School, the Appointments Com- 
mittee has been able to make a very 
successful showing. Of the ninety- 
three senior college graduates of June, 
1931, teaching positions were secured 
for seventy-four, seven are doing 
graduate work, and only ten are un- 
placed. Of the one hundred forty-one 
graduates from the two-year course, 
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seventy-seven have secured teaching 
positions. 

The enrollment of the fall of 1931, 
the school’s largest fall record, gives 
proof that, despite the depression, 
Southern Illinois is taking even great- 
er advantage of its college. There are 
1351 college students enrolled as com- 
pared with 1171 last year. 

There are twenty departments, 
fourteen of which offer majors. Every 
candidate for graduation from the 
four-year course is required to pre- 
sent a major in one non-professional 
department and a minor in another. 
Six terms of education and three 
terms of practice teaching, constitut- 
ing a major in education, are required 
of every applicant for a degree. 


Music and Art 

The Music Department is a factor 
in the musical life of Southern Tli- 
nois. The orchestra of sixty students 
and the band of forty-five serve both 
as a training for future musie instruc- 
tors and as a local source of the finest 
musical presentation. 

This year is the first time a major 
has been offered in Art and it prom- 
ises to become one of the school’s 
most popular departments. Two es- 
pecially new courses are being offered : 
one in commercial art that stresses ad- 
vertising, and one in modern design 
which takes as its theme the modern 
industrial life of America. The Art 
Department is not only sending out 
well trained teachers; it is also contrib- 
uting to the art appreciation of the 
community. 


Ch 


emistry 

The Southern Illinois Teachers Col- 
lege is one of the few offering a com- 
plete four-year course in chemistry. 
This department is especially favored 
with a new $225,000 building which 
houses some of the best equipped lab- 
oratories in the Middle West. Stu- 
dents taking a major in chemistry 
may be fitted to teach, to enter the 
professional chemist world, or by tak- 
ing the prescribed pre-medic course 
may enter any first-class medical 
school. The aim of this department is 
to give prospective teachers material 
on what to teach as well as how to 
teach. 

No department is satisfied to pro- 
duce merely good teachers, for excel- 
lent teachers is the Each depart- 
ment contributes indirectly to the 
larger community life. The agricul- 
tural department is an information 
and advisory bureau to near-by farm- 


ers; the English department sponsors 
dramatic presentations; the physical 
education department promotes gen- 
eral health, and so on for each of the 
others. 

Extra-Curricular Activities 

Student activities may be divided 
into two general classes: social and 
athletic. All activities are organized 
to promote student happiness and 
leadership. Future teachers learn the 
rudiments of play directing or of 
coaching through active participation 
in these activities. 

Literary societies and a dramatic 
club offer stage practice in their an- 
nual plays. These societies combine 
amateur dramatic work with social 
affairs and are very popular with the 
student body. 

A Chamber of Commerce Club, or- 
ganized by commerce majors, gives 
future commercial teachers and busi- 
ness specialists an opportunity to 
study the economic progress and ac- 
tivities of the world—a taste of real 
business life. 

An -Agricultural Club, Debating 
Clubs, a Y.M.C.A., a Y.W.C.A., and 
Musical Clubs are additional possi- 
bilities in the student activity pro- 
gram. Two national sororities and 
one fraternity are recognized by the 
school. 

Men’s athletics, under the direction 
of a fine staff, aim first to develop 
men and then to win athletic honors 
for the school. Sports are well organ- 
ized from football to boxing; and any 
prospective high-school coach may ac- 
quire all necessary training in this 
physical education department. The 
Southern Normal University football 
team of 1930, besides winning the 
Little Nineteen Conference, was one 
of the ten undefeated teams in the 
United States. 

Women’s athletics are o: in 
a physical education pe masse for 
women. Competitive sports are spon- 
sored by a Woman’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation ; class teams in hockey, tennis, 
basketball, baseball, and track are en- 
tered in seasonal tournaments. Here 
again, interest is centered in the pros- 
pective gymnastic teacher and the 
general promotion of athletic in- 
terests. 


The Future 
With increasing enrollments the 
need for more buildings is evident. 
An appropriation of $36,000 was 
granted by the Fifty-seventh General 
Assembly for extraordinary improve- 
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10. Although the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, says, ““The whole problem of cur- 
riculum construction in this import- 
ant field of work is still in the explor- 
atory stage and challenges the atten- 
tion of educators and research work- 
ers,’’ an attempt at a curriculum, or 
courses of study, follows after care- 
ful consideration of all contributions 
to the study. 


Courses for Superintendents, Su 
visors and Teachers of Physi 
Handicapped Children 

(1) Lzcrvures, Discussions, Vistrs, AND 
INpIvipuaL Srupy.—Organisation, admin- 
istration, and supervision with particular 
attention to the work and needs in rural 
sections, towns, and cities under 100,000 
population. 

(2) Lacrurzs, Oxsmmvations, aNp Drs- 
cussions.—Classroom work as related to 
the teacher under ordinary circumstances. 

(3) Srupy anp Discussions.—Special 
problems pertaining to the physically 
handicapped child; psychology of the 
afflicted, the classroom teacher, the visit- 
ing teacher, vocational guidance, type 
cases, mental and educational tests, edu- 
cational publicity, and the like. 

(4) Demonstrations, OBSERVATIONS, 
CONFERENCES, AND Practice.—Classroom 
work for those of impaired hearing, 
speech, and sight. 

(5) Lecrurngs, Discussions, anp Srupy. 
—Introduction to the study and training 
of teachers for the physically handicapped 
children: definitions; recent movements 
in finding, curing, training, placing, and 
assimilating of the afflicted; getting the 
proper attitude. 

(6) Lzcrurzs, Discussions, Dxnon- 
STRATIONS, AND Srupy.—Physiology and 
hygiene from the point of view and needs 
of the teacher of physically handicapped. 

(7) Lecrurgs, Discussions, aNp OssEr- 
vATION-Stupy.—Public health as related 
to the needs of those in charge of the 
care and training of physically handi- 
capped children. 

(8) Lecrunes, Demonstrations, Srupy, 
CONFERENCES, AND Discussions.—Ortho- 
pedic surgery needed by the teacher of 
physically handicapped children (needs 
to be determined after organization of 
class). 

(9) Lzcrurges, Stupy, Discussions, AND 
OxssERvaTION.—Physiotherapy (needs to 
be determined after organization of 
class). 

(10) Lacrures, Srupy, OssERvarion, 
aND Discusstons.—Child nursing as per- 
tains to teachers of physically handi- 
capped children. 

All the courses above should be 
practical in every and needs 
of the class should be studied and 
courses adjusted to supply these 
needs. The classes should be small and 
individual instruction and study 
should be encouraged. As it appears, 
there is some overlapping, but there 
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need not be in actual practice. Also, 
there seem to be more courses than 
feasible. However, this could be ad- 
justed after learning the number of 
enrollment, the facilities at hand, and 
the amount of money available for 
the project. The ten courses could be 
combined into one; or, the ten could 
be extended to even more. The sug- 
gestion of courses is merely a guide 
for the beginning and the real ecurri- 
culum should be built as the work 
progresses. 


Nore: Criticism is invited. 





Organization of Student 
Groups in the Library 
(Continued from Page 87) 


works. This ends in an informal give- 
and-take discussion by the group. Fol- 
lowing this the librarian gives a short 
talk or lesson—not longer than fif- 
teen minutes. So we have our ‘‘ gossip 
shop’’ after all. And the girls enjoy 
it much more because they think it 
is their innovation. And so it is— 
even though the librarian had the 
same idea four years ago. 


This change in our club program 
naturally curtails the amount of work 
accomplished during the club period. 
But there is plenty of opportunity for 
each girl to finish her appointed tasks 
in the extra hour she comes to the 
library. This may be during a study 
period or before and after school. 
Much the same type of work is en- 
gaged in as was described in the club 
period with the addition of slipping 
books and helping at the charging 
desk. This latter task seems to be 
the desideratum of every club mem- 
ber and is usually reserved for those 
who come into the club a second year. 


The junior library club also meets 
once a week but for a shorter period 
at the end of the day. From these 
younger children—in our case all 
boys—no extra time is required and 
the simpler activities of shelving 
books, drilling and sewing magazines 
are engaged in. The work is varied 
by games, treasure hunts, and story 


telling. 
Home Room Representatives 


The second type of student service 
organization is that made up of class 
or home room representatives. As in 
the clubs the aim and organization of 
the group may vary, but the principle 
of representation is the constant fac- 
tor. One group of this kind functions 
as a library council. Each home room 
elects a representative called a li- 
brarian and these together with the 
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school librarian meet once a week as 
a council. 

In a junior high school I found 
such a group very helpful in taking 
care of over-due book and fine notices. 
Wednesday morning the senior li- 
brary club members filled out the 
notices and sorted them by home room 
numbers. The following morning the 
junior library council held a fifteen 
minute meeting immediately preced- 
ing their home room meetings. The 
librarian gave each representative the 
notices for his particular home room 
and usually commented on some new 
books or library activity. The repre- 
sentatives then went to their respec- 
tive home rooms where they presented 
this same material and distributed 
the notices. In this way the librarian 
could easily get announcements of 
new books and other library adver- 
tising to every member of the school 
and she could more easily communi- 
eate with pupils about fines, overdue 
books, or material that had to be 
called in. To add interest to the proj- 
ect the council planned a contest and 
the home room which had the fewest 
fine and overdue notices for a semes- 
ter was allowed to choose a book to be 
bought for the library. Of course the 
library paid the bill but the home 
room was honored as the donor and 
had its name put on a book plate in 
the book. We found the rivalry was 
keen; pupils were more careful about 
renewing books and the number of 
notices decreased. 

Next year in our senior high school 

we hope to try something of the same 
plan through the student council. 
Many schools have used such organi- 
zations as a court for library offend- 
ers, a check for missing books, and 
an aid in solving the discipline prob- 
lem of the library. 

In many schools, particularly ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, 
elasses have regularly scheduled li- 
brary periods. Work groups can 
easily be formed from representatives 
of these classes. Sometimes these 
helpers have as duties only the check- 
ing of the roll, helping to charge 
books to classmates, and seeing that 
the library is in order at the end of 
the period. In other schools they as- 
sist the librarian with the entire 
gamut of library duties. And at stated 
intervals they meet as a group at 
which time the librarian can give in- 
structions or discuss procedures. 


Co-operation of Other Departments 

The third method of organizing 
student service groups ig called by 
Miss Fargo the co-operative plan, a 
heading which she defines as signify- 
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ing ‘‘any arrangements made between 
the librarian and other departments 
of the school for pupil service to and 
for the library.’’ Most commercial 
departments have an office practice 
class the members of which are as- 
signed to various departments of the 
school for practice and experience. 
They are usually glad to co-operate 
with the librarian by assigning one or 
more students to the library for this 
practice period. This year two com- 
mercial girls report to us twice a 
week for such practice. Sometimes 
they take dictation or they type 
orders from a form letter. When the 
work is planned for them they can 
take it to the typing room and use 
their own typewriters. They cut 
stencils and mimeograph problems for 
library lessons, type catalog and order 
cards, copy poems to be mounted on 
the bulletin boards, and type the in- 
numerable lists of books or students 
needed in the library. Printing 
classes can print library note paper, 
overdue notice slips, and other library 
forms. The manual training depart- 
ment can come to the rescue when 
the library needs a bulletin board or 
stand for flowers and ferns. They 
can aid in making the library 
more attractive by preparing large 
wooden frames into which travel 
posters may be slipped and displayed 
and changed from time to time. Or 
have them cut celotex into varying 
sizes on which the posters can be 
mounted with thumb tacks. 

Art classes can continue this good 
work by making gaily colored posters, 
or lettering posters and signs. Some- 
times a committee of art students 
takes care of the flower arrangements 
throughout the school, the library in- 
cluded, and a little talk by the art 
teacher to the members of the library 
club on artistic arrangement of bul- 
letin boards or proper mounting of 
pictures is decidedly valuable. School 
newspapers are to be found in al- 
most every school. If the librarian 
is willing to spend a little time in 
planning and suggesting she can train 
a student reporter to advertise the 
library wares and activities. 


Correlation with Class Work 


There can be closer co-operation 
between the library and real class 
work also. A ninth grade class had 
a course in world relations this year. 
As the course was an experiment they 
had no textbooks but had to find their 
sources in the library. Before the 
work started the librarian went to 
the classroom and explained how to 
go about finding such material. One 
of the assignments was to hand in 
references to all the information they 
found. The result was a good-sized 
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bibliography which is valuable to the 
librarian for use with future classes. 

In all these student service organi- 
zations there is grave danger that 
the objective of work is stressed to 
the detriment of real education. This 
is especially true in groups of the 
first type. Modern educational re- 
search has clearly taught that those 
activities are most truly educative 
which take in a great proportion of a 
person’s life and lead on to further 
activity. In one of his essays Hazlitt 
voices the same idea in a negative way 
when he says: ‘‘ Knowledge is power; 
but it is not pleasure except when it 
springs immediately out of ignorance 
and incapacity.’’ At first students 
obtain real pleasure from putting 
books in their proper places on the 
shelves, filing cards, or pasting in 
book pockets. But after the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and skills the keen 
edge is gone and the work becomes 
mechanical and often monotonous. 

This does not mean, however, that 
these tasks are now trivial because 
they have become easy. Students 
must be made to realize that all pro- 
fessions entail some drudgery. But 
this can be the point at which bright 
pupils may be allowed to use their 
initiative and to make suggestions for 
improvements or changes in minor li- 
brary details. One pupil asked to re- 
vise our system of recording fines. 
After receiving permission she pre- 
sented us with a bright new fine-book 
in which all fine records had been 
transferred to an alphabetical ar- 
rangement. Later the same girl sug- 
gested tying marked tabs on our 
erudely bound magazines so that 
those issues which had no names on 
the backs could easily be read with- 
out pulling the heavy volumes from 
the shelves. 


A Point of Departure 


In both cases the suggested change 
was a great improvement. This is 
also the time when far seeing li- 
brarians lead the interests of the 
group into unexplored corners of the 
field or into allied subjects. A trip to 
a neighboring public library is valu- 
able. It is amusing to watch how in- 
terested the boys and girls are in the 
details of the work, especially those 
tasks at which they have labored in 
the school library. An unexpected 
talk on hobbies by a visiting librarian 
was utilized to introduce different 
types of collecting. Just this spring 
much interest was aroused in the sub- 
ject of the development of the printed 
word. Several club meetings were 
devoted to a discussion of the history 
of language and printing. In May 


the museum at the University of 
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Pennsylvania announced an_ illu- 
strated lecture on this subject and it 
was arranged to have the library club 
members attend it. The director of 
the educational department of the 
museum had prepared several proj- 
ects around this lecture and gave us 
the privilege of experimenting with 
them. We received typed sheets con- 
taining explicit directions for making 
1. an Inca quipa or knot record 
2. a wampum peace belt from 
small pieces of macaroni 
3. a sheet of papyrus paper, from 
the directions given by Pliny 
4. some rag paper 
5. a papyrus scroll 


Although it was almost the end of 
the school term and there would be 
no more club meetings, a number of 
girls volunteered to work on these 
projects after final examinations were 
finished. 

An important question which al- 
ways arises in any consideration of 
student service groups is how much 
eredit should be given for all this 
work. The answer varies with the 
policy of each school, the type of stu- 
dent service organization, and the 
amount of time expended. Most 
schools give some credit for club ac- 
tivities and in that case library club 
members would receive the same 
credit. In one school, however, where 
one period a day is given by every 
member of the student staff a credit 
of two and a half hours a semester is 
granted. Many librarians in senior 
high schools recommend to the com- 
mittee considering pupils to be elected 
to the national Honor Society the 
names of those who have given un- 
usual service to the library. Some- 
times a girl who rates high in service 
may fail to qualify in scholarship. To 
give recognition to that type of stu- 
dent our school last year inaugurated 
a new policy of presenting a small 
number of certificates of service at 
the Commencement exercises. It is 
only fair that all this service should 
be recognized but to stress the credit 
idea too much seems to be defeating 
the educational ideals underlying the 
organization. 

These are days of standardization ; 
even education has not escaped the 
deadening influence. To me the most 
hopeful aspect of these student serv- 
ice groups is the fact that no two are 
exactly alike. Because of this varia- 
tion here is a challenge to every 
school librarian to organize a group 
to meet her particular needs and so 
make her library an even greater 
— _ the educational policy of the 

ool. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City: 

Pioneers of Women’s Education, edited 
by Willystine Goodsell, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. One of the McGraw-Hill) 
Education Classics, of which Edward H. 
Reisner is General Editor. Includes biog- 
raphies of Emma Willard, Catherine 
Beecher, and Mary Lyon, together with 
the more significant of the writings of 
each. 303 pp., $2.25. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

An Introduction to the Literature 8 
Education, by George Willard Frasier and 
Winfield Dockery Armentrout, both of 
Colorado State Teachers College. This is 
a collection of 160 authoritative readings 
on many educational subjects, chosen 
primarily for beginning students of edu- 
cation. Among the writers who are 
represented in this volume are Wm. C. 
Bagley, James R. Angell, Franklin Bob- 
bitt, W. W. Charters, S. S. Colvin, John 
Dewey, Ernest Horn, C. H. Judd, W. H. 
Kilpatrick, C. 8S. Pendleton, G. M. Ruch, 
EB. L. Thorndike. The material is grouped 
into five parts: The Teacher; The Child; 
The Teaching Process; The American 
Public School; and, Education as a Field 
for Life Work. 576 pp., $2.00. 

French Book Two, by Ina Bartells 
Smith, formerly of Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois. A part of the Language, Litera 
ture, and Life Modern Language Program, 
of which Philip Schuyler Allen, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is directing editor. This 
is the second-year book of the series in 
which French Book One, by Miss Smith 
and Miss Roberts provides beginning 
work. Similar in plan and purpose to 
the latter book, French Book Two carries 
the student through the third and fourth 
semesters of the subject, providing him 
with all the advanced grammar, composi- 
tion, and reading for the full year’s work. 
134 illustrations. 560 pp., $2.08. 

Junior Highway to English, Book One, 
by C. H. Ward and H. Y. Moffett. This 
revision of the earlier Junior Highway to 
English meets the growing demand for a 
book-for-a-grade in junior high-school 
composition. The book offers a consistent 
program for teaching what a sentence is, 
practice in oral composition, drill in spell- 
ing, the elementary uses of punctuation, 
the beginnings of letter-writing, oral drill 
in correct usage, and dictionary training. 
Illustrated. 332 pp., $0.96. 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC., New York: 


Attractive Parties for Children. By 
Lottie B. Fitch. Thirty plans, programs, 
invitations and numerous hints are given. 
The parties are arranged by months. 
Illustrated. 171 pp. $2.00. 


Child Psychology. By John J. B. Mor- 
gan, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
Presents in systematic form the latest 
findings in child psychology. 474 pp. 

Fifty Stories for the Bedtime Hour. By 
Margaret W. Eggleston. A collection of 
purposive bed time stories for children up 
to ten years of age. 149 pp. $1.50. 

Fundamentals of . By Chas 
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William Shumway, Ph. D., formerly Head 
of the Department of English, Oklahoma 
City University. Intended to present the 
fundamentals of English Grammar in 
such a way that freshmen students in 
colleges and normal schools can cover the 
subject in about twelve weeks of steady 
work. 201 pp. $1.25. 

Models for Writing Prose. Edited by 
Roger Sherman Loomis, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The editor briefly calls attention 
to these features: Covers the four recog- 
nized forms of discourse; selections deal 
with college life as well as the adult 
world; nineteenth century classics are 
mingled with selections from contempor- 
ary literature, thus creating a “feeling of 
the unity and perennial interest of good 
work of whatever period”; selections were 
made with the idea in mind of stimulat- 
ing the college freshman to a construc- 
tive philosophy of living. “There is a 
predominate emphasis on the possible 
solutions of our problems, intellectual and 
social; a constant implication that they 
ean be solved.” 628 pp. $2.00. 

Producing Your Own Plays. By Mary 
M. Russell, M.A. A handbook of complete 
instructions designed to meet the need of 
those who have the task or the pleasure 
of producing amateur plays and pageants. 
139 pp. Illustrated. $1.60. 

The Technique of Composition: A Col- 
lege Handbook. By Kendall B. Taft, John 
Francis McDermott, Dana O. Jensen, of 
the Department of English, Washington 
University. 484 pp. $1.40. 

U. 8S. DEPT. OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Bulletin, 1931, No. 7—The Speech De- 
fective School Child: What Our Schools 
Are Doing for Him, by James Frederick 
Rogers, M.D., Consultant in Hygiene and 
Education. 331 pp. For sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
Price 10 cents. 

Bulletin, 1931, No. 20. Biennial Survey 
of Education in the U. 8., Chapter XI, 
Education of Exceptional Children, by 
Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist in 
Education of Exceptional Children, Office 
of Education. 37 pp. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price 10 cents. 

Bulletin, 1931, No. 20. Chapter XVI of 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
U. &., Engineering Education, by F. L. 
Bishop, Secretary, Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education; Professor 
of Physics, University of Pittsburgh. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 





Juror: “I can’t serve on this panel, 
Judge. Just one look at that man con- 
vinces me he is guilty.” 

Judge: “That’s not the prisoner. He is 
the prosecuting attorney.” 


Passenger: “Have I time to say good- 
bye to my wife?” 

Conductor: “I don’t know, sir; how 
long have you been married?” 


Mistress: “Of course, you can have your 
job back, Liza, but why did you leave 
your husband? Married life unhappy? 
December married to May, perhaps?” 

Liza: “It was more like Labor Day 
married to de Day ob Rest.” 
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